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Art. I. 4 General Hiffory of Mufic, from the earlieft Ages to the 
prefent Period. By Charles Burney, Mui. D, F.R.S. Vols. III. 
andl1V. 4to. 21. 2s. Boards. Robinions, &c. 1789. 


F the numerous hardfhips incident to the laborious occupa- 

tion of periodical criticifm, perhaps none calls more for 
the commiferation of the public, than the never-ending tafk, 
which, like the ftone of Sifyphus, is inceflantly rolling back on 
us poor Reviewers, of drudging through * fuch reading as was 
never read.” It falls, indeed, too often to our lot to read, not 
only what nobody Aas read before us, but what nobody ever will 
read after us. Yet mo(ft inconveniences have their compenfa- 
tions, and even Reviewers are not without their comforts. We 
do not mean to {peak of the beef-fteak and bottle of Port, which, 
now and then, find their way xp to our apartments; but of 
comforts peculiar to ourfelves. When, after having long toiled 
on in rough and dreary roads, like Homer’s mules, IoAaa 3” 
HIGITH, KAT ATA, TapavTa Te, doypmia T nAbov—we find ourfelves 
fuddenly delivered into fome cultivated fpot, gliding {moothly 
over a green-{ward carpet, furrounded by refrefhing and plea- 
fant objecis—who, that underftands the philofophy of contra/t, 
will not eafily imagine the high relative luxury of our fituation? 

Devenere locos letos, et amaena vireta 

Fortunatorum nemorum, fede/que beatas ! 
Without ftupping to apply all this, let us now proceed to the 
review of Dr. Burney’s Hiftory of Mufic. But, whatever hafte 
we may be in to” /bew the lions on this occafion, let us firft con- 
gratulate the author on his having, at length, feen the end of his 
labours. We believe, that we might alfo, without being thought 
to degrade the dignity.of our office by an umcritical degree of 
complaifance, extend our congratulation to aj] that part of the 
public whofe curiolity is interetted in the fubject of this ingent- 
ous and entertaining work—but, let us leave the mufical reader 


to congratulare himnfelf, 
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When Dr. Burney publifhed the two former volumes of hig 
General Hiftory of Mufic, fome years ago, we endeavoured to 
give fuch an account of them, as might be deemed adequate, in 
fome meafure, to the peculiar nature, and uncommon merit of 
the work ;—and we have fince had the fatisfaétion to find, that 
(arduous as was the undertaking) we were not wholly unfucceff- 
ful in the difcharge of our duty: for our feveral articles, on that 
agreeable fubj<&, the reader who may wilh to turn to them, 
is referred to our General Index, vol. i. p. 334. 

To the third volume, now before us, is prefixed a fhort E/fay 
on Muftcal Critici/m, which the author hopes, * will explain and 
apologize for the critical remarks, which have been made, in the 
courfe of this Hiftory, on the works of great mafters, and pre- 
vent their being conftrued into pedantry and arrogance.— It is 
not unufual,’ Dr. B. obferves, * for difputants, in all the arts, 
to reafon without principles ; but this, I believe, happens more 
frequently in mufical debates than any other. By principles, I 
mean the having a clear and precife idea of the conftituent parts 
of a good compofition, and of the principal excellencies of per- 
fect execution.’ 

To give this clear idea, and to fketch, as far as it could be 
done in fo fhort a compafs, the requifites both of good mufical 
compofition, and good mufical criticifm, is the object of this 
Effay ; which, in particular, well deferves the attention of thofe 
Jovers of the art, who are fo apt to forget, that, * though every 
hearer has a right to give way to his feelings, and to be pleafed 
or diffatisfied without knowledge, experience, or the fiat of cri- 
tics,’ yet © he certainly has no right to infift on others being 
pleafed or diffatisfied in the fame degree.” The following ob- 
fervations will, we doubt not, be acceptable to every real and 
unprejudiced judge of the fubjed& * : 

‘ There have been many treatifes publifhed on the art of mofical 
compofition and performance, but none to inftruct ignorant lovers of 
Mufic, how to liften, or to judge for themfelves. So various are mu- 
fical ftyles, that it requires not only extenfive knowledge, and long 
experience, but a liberal, enlarged, and candid mind, to difcrimi- 
nate and allow to each its due praife : 

Nullius addidus jurare in verba magiffri. 
A critic fhould have none of the contractions and narrow partialities 
of fuch as can fee but a fmall angle of the art; of whom there are 
fome fo bewildered in fugues and complicated contrivances that they 
can receive pleafure from nothing but canonical anfwers, imitations, 
inverfions, and counter-fubjects ; while others are equally partial to 
light, fimple, frivolous melody, regarding every fpecies of artificial 
compofition as mere pedantry and jargon.’ But as the author ad- 
mirably obferves, in the concluding paragraph of his Effay f, ‘ there 
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is a degree of refinement, delicacy, and invention, which lovers of 
fimple and common Mufic can no more comprehend than the Afiatics 
harmony *: It is only underftood and felt by fuch as can quit the 
plains of fimplicity, penetrate the mazes of art and contrivance, 
climb mountains, dive into dells, or crofs the feas in fearch of ex- 
traneous and exotic beauties with which the monotonous melody of 
popular Mufic has not yet been embellifhed. What judgment and 
good tafte admire at firft hearing, makes no impreflion on the public 
in general, bat by dint of repetition and habitude. A fyllogifm 
that is very plain toa logician, is incomprehenfible to a mind un- 
exercifed in affociating and combining abftract ideas. ‘The extrane- 
ous, and feemingly forced and affected modulation of the German 
compofers of the prefent age, is only too much for us, becaufe we 
have heard too little. Novelty has been acquired; and attention ex- 
cited, more by learned modulation in Germany, than by new and 
dificult melody in Italy. We diflike both, perhaps, only becaufe 
we are not gradually arrived at them ; and difficult and eafy, new 
and old, depend on the reading, hearing, and knowledge of the 
critic. The moft eafy, fimple, and natural is new to youth and in- 
experience, and we grow nice and faftidious by frequently hearing 
compolitions of the firft clafs, exquifitely performed.’ 

The fubjeé of the firft chapter of this volume is, the progrefs 
of Mufic in England, from the time of Henry VIII. to the 
death of Queen Elizabeth. Of the two compofitions ufually 
attributed to Henry, and which were mentioned in vol. ii. p. §73, 
Dr. B. on a more careful examination, is of opinion, that * the 
anthem printed in Dr. Boyce’s collection, feems not only too 
good for his Majefty, but almoft for any other Englifh mafter 
during his reign ;’ though he ‘can readily believe the Motet 
(Quam pulchra es), which goes under the name of this prince, 
to be genuine, as it is not too mafterly, clear, or unembarrafled 


for the produétion of a royal Dilettante.’ 

‘ The fluctuating ftate of religion in England, during this turbu- 
lent reign,’ the author well obferves, page 2. ‘ was fuch as muft have 
kept the inhabitants in perpetual terror both for foul and body ; as 
what was ordered under fevere pains and penalties to be practifed and 
believed as neceffary to falvation at one period, at another was pro- 
nounced illegal, heretical, and damnable. Mufic in the church, 
however, appears to have undergone no other change at this time 
than in being applied in fome parts of the fervice to the Englifh in- 
flead of the Latin language; but though choral mufic was not much 
affected by the fmall progrefs that was made in the reformation un- 
der this Prince, yet it was in frequent danger of utter abolition 
PY the violence of the times, and fanaticifm of the moft furious re- 
ormers,” 


ee 





_* © The Chinefe, allowed to be the moft ancient and longeft civi- 
lized people exifting, after repeated trials, are difpleafed with har- 
mony, or Mufic in parts ; it is too confufed and complicated for ears 
accuftomed to fimplicity,’ 
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After Henry’s breach with the Roman Pontiff, though fome 
flight alterations were made in the Liturgy, yet the fervice was ftil! 
in Latin, and continued tobe fung. And in {pite of the declaration 
of the violent reformers in the Seventy-eight Fautes and Abufes of 
Religion, prefented to the King, that ** Synging, and faying of 
ma{s, matins, or even fong, is but roring, howling, whiftelyng, 
mummying, conjuryng, and jogelyng, and the playing at the organys, 
a foolifh vanitie ;” yet, at Henry’s funeral, all the ceremonies 
of the Romifh church feem to have been performed in the an- 
cient manner; of which we have here a curious defcription, 
from Strype. 

Under the article of Enwarp VI. an account is given of the 
mufical eftablifhments of the Houfehold and Chapel-royal during 
that reign ; and a chronological fummary of the principal events, 
relative to Mufic, in our Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, from the beft 
writers on the fubjeét. It was during this reign, we are in- 
formed, that * METRICAL PSALMODY, in the fame manner that 
it is ftill practifed in our parochial churches, had its beginning, 
or at leaft became general in England, by the verfion of Thomas 
Sternhold, John Hopkins, and others; which, though it now 
appears bald, ,coarfe, and defpicable, was then equally refined 
with the poetical tafte of the moft polite courtiers and polifhed 
fcholars of the nation.’ But this fubject is more fully treated 
afterward, in its proper place. 

In the author’s account of the mufical attainments of Exr1za- 
BETH, Our attention is unavoidably drawn afide, as indeed it is 
in every hiftory of that violent and Amazonian Queen, to her 
more interefting and amiable rival], the unhappy Mary; who, 
© befides her perfonal charms, captivating powers of converfa- 
tion, knowledge of fix feveral Janguages, and a fufficient {kill 
in Mufic fora perfon of her high rank, had an inclination, at 
leaft, toward poetry.” A fpecimen of her verfification is here 
given, from the Dic?. du Vieux Langage. ‘There is, to ws, 
fomething fo touching and expreflive in thefe fimple and artlefs 
lines, that we cannot withhold them from the reader: 


© Chanfon de Marie Stuart, Reine d’Ecofe, en partant de Calais pour 
| Londres. 


Adieu plaifant pays de France, 

O ma patrie la plus cherie! 

Que a norrit ma jeune enfance, 

Adieu France, adieu mes beaux jours § 
La nef qui déjoint nos amours, 

N’a cy de moi que la moitié, 

Une part te refte, elle ef? tienne, 

Fe la fie a ton amitié, 

Pour que l'autre il te fouvienne.? 


Thus tranflated by Dr. Burney : 5 AG 
- CO” 

















1560. 
Farewell the fweet, the ever bleft abode! 
Farewell the country to my foul moft dear ! 
Where none but pleafure’s flow’ry paths I trod, 
Far from the gloomy haunts of ftrife and fear, 
‘The fhip that wafts me from thy happy fhore, 
Is only freighted with the meaner part * ; 
And, while my youthful pleafures I deplore, 
Leaves thee in full poffeffion of my heart.’ 


As to Elizabeth, that, in Camden’s words, fhe did not ** ne- 
elect Muficke, fo far forthe as might become qa Princeffe, being 
able to fing, and play on the lute,” we can eafily believe; burt, 
that her boifterous Majefty did that, or any thing elfe, ** prettily 
and fweetly,” we mult be allowed to doubt. However, ‘* the 
fervice of her chapel was not only ‘* fung with organs, but 
with other inftruments, fuch as cornets, facbuts, &c. on fefti- 
vals ;” and in 1559, fhe publifhed injunctions for the clergy, in 
the 4gth of which there is one for Choral Mutfic. 

‘ It was,’ fays the author, p. 1g. ‘ by the moderation, liberality, 
and intelligence of this injunction, that Choral Mufic was faved from 
utter extirpation in this country; for the outcry and violence of the 
Puritans againit playing upon organs, curious finging, and tofing about 
the P/alms from fide to fide (meaning antiphonal, or alternate finging), 
were at this time fo great, that they could only be reftrained by an 
exertion of all the power and firmnefs of this Princefs.’ 

A curious circumftance in mufical. hiftory here occurs—the 
cuftom of impreffing fingers into the fervice of the Chapel- 
royal and other cathedrals. ‘The original form of a placard or 
writ iffued for that purpofe by Elizabeth, and figned by herfelf, 
is here given from the Sloane collection in the Britifh Mufeum: 

But, * notwithftanding the attention that was paid to Choral Mu- 
fic by her Majefty, and the Deans of cathedrals throughout the 
kingdom, it was in frequent danger of utter abolition by the fury 
with which fome of the reformers, actuated by a fpirit of change and 
extirpation rather than of reformation, attacked every thing that 
was right, wrong, or even indifferent, in the ancient fervice of the 
church +.’ p. 25. 

Nothing is more amufing than the cant of Puritanifm on this 





* ‘Shakfpeare has the fame thought in his Ixxivth fonnet: 


‘* My fpirit’s thine, the better part of me.”— 
See Suppl. to Fohnfon and Steevens’s edit. Vol. i. p. 640.” 
+ ‘ One of Latimer’s injunctions to the Prior and Convent of St. 
Mary-houfe, in Worcefter, fo early as the year 1537, when Bifhop 
of that diocefe, runs thus: ‘* Jtem, Whenever there fhall be any 
“ preaching in your monaftery, that a// manner of /inging, and other ce- 
remomies, be utterly laid afide.’— Burnet, P. 11, Colle@. Rec. No. 23.” 


U 3 fubject 5 
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‘ Song written by Mary Queen of Scots in failing from Calais to London, 
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fubje&t; of which Dr. B. regales us with feveral curioug 
famples: p. 29. 

* In 1586, at the time that the puritans were framing innu- 
merable bills of further reformation in the church, a pamphlet was 
difperfed, in fpite of all the reftriftions at that time laid on the prefs, 
entitled, ‘* 4 Regueft of all true Chriftians to the Houfe of Parliament ;” 
which, among other things, prays, ‘* That all cathedral churches 
may be put down, where the fervice of God is grievoufly abufed by 
piping with organs, finging, ringing, and trowling of Pfalms from 
one fide of the choir to another, with the fqueaking of chanting cho- 
rifters, (difguifed as are all the reft) in white furplices; fome in cor- 
ner caps and filly copes, imitating the fafhion and manner of Anti- 
chrift the Pope, that man of fin, and child of perdition, with his 
other rabble of mifcreants and fhavelings.”’ 

Having fhewn the manner in which figurative Mufic was efta- 
blifhed in our cathedrals, during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
our hiftorian now proceeds * to trace the origin and progrefs of 
MerricaL or PAROCHIAL PsaLmopy, different from the 
plain-fong, or chanting, of cathedrals and collegiate churches.’ 
This he has done fo fully and minutely, has fetched out for us 
fo much curious information, and bas embroidered the dark and 
dingy ground of this unpromifing fubje& with fo many judicious, 
lively, and anti-pfalmodic refle€tions, that we are really at a lofs 
to give our readers any competent idea of the whole, without 
extracts more numerous than our limits will allow. It appears, 
that this * metrical pfalmody, in flow notes of equal length, had 
its origin in Germany, and was brought thence by reformers to 
other parts of Europe.’ LuruHer’s fondnefs for Mufic is well 
known ; though, from fome paflages in his writings, he feems 
to have encouraged it as much to offend the devil as to pleafe 
himfelf. ** Scimus,” fays he, ** Mujicam demonibus etiam invifam 
et intolerabilem effe.” Several Pfalm and Hymn tunes, attri- 
buted by tradition to that reformer, and {til] {ung in the Lutheran 
churches, are here produced. We have, next, the hiftory and 
chronology of CaLvinisticaL Pfalmody—the moft pfalmodic 
of all plalmody—pfalmody par excellence, as the French fay 3 
© without harmony, variety of accent, rhythm, and moft of the 
conftituent parts of mere melody.” And this, the author obferves, 
was the only amufement allowed to his followers by * the 
gloomy, ftern, and inflexible Catvin, whofe doétrine was fo 
rigid and comforilefs, that he feems to have fhut up local mo- 
nafteries, merely to make Carthu/ians of all mankind.’ 

* Not a mufical inftrument was fuffered within the walls of Ge- 
neva for more than a hundred years after the Reformation; and all 
Mafic, except this Metrical Pfalmody, was profcribed wherever the 
doctrines of this reformer were received. ‘Uhe inhabitants of Ice- 
land, fo celebrated for the Poetry and Mufic of the Scatps, whole 


fouls, in fpite of the rigour of the climate, feemed to glow with as 
great 
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reat a love for thofe arts as the bards of ancient Greece, were eter- 
nally filenced and g/acés by the comfortlefs religion of Calvin.’ P. 40. 
But this fcald miferable pfalmody is liable to a heavier charge 


than that of dulnefs and di/mality: 

¢ The purpofes to which this lamentable Mufic was often ap- 
plied, during the ftruggles and growth of Calvinifm, feem to 
have been worfe than the Mufic itfelf, as, according to writers 
of the oppofite party, it was made the fignal of tumult, fedition, 
facrilege, and rebellion ;’ of which a very remarkable inftance is 
given, in a note on this paflage, from Strada; where we find a 
Calviniftical mob worked up to the moft horrid exceffes and 
outrages by a good dram of this mufical Geneva. 

After an account of the arrival and progrefs of pfalmody in 
England, during the fixteenth century, the author clofes this ar- 
ticle with the following refle€tions, which deferve to be felected, 
and Jaid before the reader: p. 63. 

‘ More than fufficient has, I fear, been already faid on the dull 
fubje&t of Unifonous and Metrical Pfalmody ; and yet, before the 
article is finally clofed, I cannot help trying to obviate the principal 
objection that has been urged againft the admiffion of a better {pecies 
of Mufic in the fervice of the church. 

‘ The Puritans, who, during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, had 
devoted our cathedral fervice to deftruction, and who feemed to with 
not only to hear the Pfalms, but the whole Scriptures, fyllabically 
fung in metre, afligned as a reafon for fuch an abufe of words, as well 
as annihilation of Poetry and Mufic, the abfolute neceffity of fucha 
fimple kind of Mufic as would fuit the whole congregation*. But why 
is the whole congregation to fag any more than preach, or read 
prayers? Indeed it feems to have been the with of illiterate and 
furious reformers, that all religious offices fhould be performed by 
jield-preachers and frreet-fingers; but itis well known by all who read 
the Scriptures, or hear them read, that both Anging-men and /nging- 
women were appointed to perform diftinét parts of religious rites 
among the ancient Hebrews as well as Chriftians; and it does not 
appear by any paflages in the Bible, by any thing which the moft 
ancient and Jearned commentators have urged concerning the per- 
formance of the Pfalms, or by Rabbinical traditions, that they were 
all originally intended to be fung by the multitude, or whole con- 
gregation, indifcriminately. Sizging implies not only a tuneable 
voice, but frill in Mufic: for Mutic either is, or is not an 4rt, or 
fomething which nature and inftiné&t do not fupply ; if it be allowed 
that title, fludy, practice, and experience may at leaft be as neceflary 
to its attainment as to that of a mechanical trade or calling. very 
member of a conventicle, however it may abound with cordwainers 





* © It is faid in the Nineteenth of Fifty-two Articles of Reformation, 
drawn up in the reign of King Edward VI. and intended for the royal 
aflent, but which never received it, that ‘‘ In the Anthems of (cathe- 
drals) all figured Mafic thould be taken away,” Burnet’s Hift. Ref. 
Vol. ii. p. 200.” 
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and taylors, would not pretend to make a fhoe or a fuit of clothes; 
and yet in our churches a// are to fing. Such finging as is cuftomary 
in our parochial fervice gives neither ornament nor dignity to the 
Pfalms, or portions of Scripture, that are drawled out, and bawled 
with that unmu§cal and unmeaning vehemence which the fatirift has 


defcribed : 








So fwells each wind-pipe 

Such as from lab’ring lungs enthufiaftic flows, 

High found, attemper’d to the vocal nofe. Duncrap. 
It cannot be for the fake of the fentiments, or inftru€tions, which the 
words contain; thete are betcer underftood when read by the clergy- 
man and clerk ; and why, after being read, they fhould be fung, un- 
lefs Mutlic is fuppofed to add to their energy or embellifhment, is not 
eafy to difcover *.’ 

Dr. Burney now proceeds to fpeak of ¢ that fuperior fpecies of 
Church Mofic, which, during the reizn of Q Elizabeth, was 
no where more fuccefsfully cultivated than in our own Country.’ 
We think that this is one of the moft valuable and curious-ar- 
ticles of the work. “The names of TALLis, Binp, and Mor- 
LEY, are interefting to every mufical reader who has fcience 
enough to judge of the fkill, complication, and difficulties of 
full harmony, or even ears fo harmonically conttruted, as to en- 
able him to feel, in performance, the folemn, grand, and reve- 
rential ¢ffeé?, which fo peculiarly characterizes this ftyle of 
ecclefiaftical mufic ; an effect fo ftrikingly different from that of 
the choral harmony of later times, the true fecret of which, 
however, Dr. B. feems clearly to have difcovered and pointed 
out in feveral paflages of his hiftory—particularly p. 72, and 
note (s), of this volume. Among other harmonic rarities, we 
have here an account of that extraordinary effort of fcience and 
Jabour, the Song compofed by Tailis in forty real parts, which 
is ftill fubfitting. But this, with many other curious particu- 
lars, and interefting remarks, efpecially of the critical kind, we 
are obliged, reluctantly, to pafs over. We cannot, however, 
avoid paying our re{peéts to fo venerable a mufical relic as the 
ViRGINAL Book of QuEEN ELIzAgeTH ;—‘ a magnificent 
folio manufcript, curioufly bound in red Morocco,’ which is 
ftill extant, and contains near 360 Virginal lefluns of different 
kinds, 72 of which are by Bird. It is a real curiofity, to fee 
this folesin and venerable Church-compofer defcend from his 
Organ-loft, and fet himfelf down toa tinkling Spinet (for the 





* « In many conventicles, and even parifh churches, each line of a 
Pfalm is pronounced aloud by the clerk, before it is fung by the 
congregation ; which is confeffing that even their own fyllabic and 
unifonous finging is not fufficiently plain to render the words intel- 
ligible ; and indeed they are more difguifed and injured by pfalmo- 
gic finging than by the molt rapid and artificial cantilina of florid 
ong.’ 


Virginal 
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Virginal w2s no more—perhaps not fo much), to make varia- 
tions on ol? ballads, and to play The Carman’s Whifile, and 
66 Sohn come kifs me now,” for the amufement of royal and noble 
Mifes. As a tpecimen of the manner in which thefe vulgar 
tunes were placed on keyed inftruments by the beft matters of 
that time, we ae prefented with The Carman’s Vhi/ile, fet with 
Variations b, Bird ; and a great curiofity it is: a ftrange mixture 
of ecclefiaftical folemnity with black-guard jollity ;——:he harmony 
js at the church, and the melody at the ale-houfe. Of this great 
mafter’s abilities in ferious and facred compofition, as well as 
thofe of Tallis and Moriey, feveral admiravle fpecimens are 
given, and generally accompanied by fcientific and critical re- 
marks, which cannot fail to render the examination of thefe 
elaborate {cores ftill more interefting and ufeful to thofe mutical 
readers who have made any proficiency in the ftudy of counter- 
point. We muft content ourfelves with referring, in particular, 
to the author’s analy/is of Morley’s Introduction, p. gg, note (a), 
and his remarks, p. 105, note (¢), on the Burial Service of 
Morley ; which, we think, bear ample teftimony to his know- 
ledge, his tafte, and his impartiality. 

No topic of complaint is more common with thofe who are 
fond of decrying modern mufic, than the want of /implicity, 
and the ftudy of mere difficulty: a complaint, however, which 
difcovers 2s much igno:ance as prejudice. It is completely 
anfwered by a plate, here given, full of /pecimens of Dr. Bull's 
difficult paffages from Queen Elizabeth's Virginal bock. * How- 
ever,’ fays Di. Burney, p. 113. * the old mafters may be celebrated 
for their fimplicity and fobriety of ftyle, and the moderns indif- 
criminately cenfured for multiplied notes, rapidity of per- 
formance, tricks, whip-fyllabub, froth, tumbling, and mere 
difficulties ; it would not be very eafy to find, among the moft 
complicated pieces of modern times, difficulties equally infur- 
mountable with thofe in which thefe old Fancies and variations 
abound,’==* They furpafs every idea of difficulty that can be 
formed from the Jeffons of Handel, Scarlatti, Sebaftian Bach; 
or, in more modern times, Emanuel Bach, Mithel, and Cle- 
menti.’ | 

The remainder of this chapter is taken up by an account of 
the /ecular vocal mujic of this reign, and particularly of madrigals, 
and their moft eminent compofers. Jn/irumental mufic had 
yet made but little progrefs toward the pertection, at which it hae 
fince arrived. The partifahs of ancient mufic inveigh much 
againft noife. Queen Elizabeth was not, however, of their 
tate; for fhe ufed to be ‘regaled, at dinner, * with twelve 
trumpets, and two kettle drums; which, together with fies, 
cornets, and fide-drums, made the hall ring for half an hour to- 
gether,’ 
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‘ The penalty,’ fays our hiftorian, very pleafantly, p. 144. © forthe 
crime of playing a folo at the Concert of Ancient Mufic, is five 
guineas ; but at this time, if inftead of that fum being forfeited, five 
hundred had been offered to the individual who could perform fuch 
a feat, fewer candidates would have entered the lifts than if the like 
premium had been offered for flying from Salifbury fteeple over Old 
Sarum, without a balloon.’ 

This chapter is terminated by a very candid and fenfible apo- 
logy for the elaborate and complex mufic of which it treats, 
and with the following reflections on ecclefisftical finging, 
which appear to us to be both judicious and new: p. 147. 

* With refpect to the moft unexceptionable manner of finging in 
the church, it is difficult to fuggeft any one that will obviate all ob. 
jections. In our cathedral chanting, and the cantc-fermo of the 
Romith church, fome of the words are uttered with too much rapi- 
dity, while others at the mediatio, or half clofe, and termination, are 

rotracted to an unreafonable length. In our Parochial Pfulmedy as 
there is no diftinGtion of fyllables, but all are made as long as the 
lungs of the clerk and congregation will allow; fo with refpe& to 
Services, Full Anthems, and the Romith Ma/s in Mujfic, befides the 
artificial contexture of the parts, divifions upon particular words, 
and repetitions of whole fentences, the nature of canon and fugue is 
fuch, that the fingers are conftantly pronouncing different words at 
the fame time, with the clamour of ill-bred difputants, who are all 
talking at once.’—‘ A certain degree of fimplicity is neceflary, in 
Choral Mufic, to render it fuitable to the purpofes of devotion, 
which feem to demand a clear, diftinét, and articulate pronunciation 
of the words, and that the duration of the notes, whether applied to 
verfe or profe, fhould be proportioned to the length of the fyllables ; 
indeed, I fee no other method of accomplifhing this end in chorufes, 
than by /mple counterpoint of note againft note, in all the parts, at 
Jeaft the firit time the words are uttered ; afterwards, as the congre- 

ation will be already in poffeffion of their fenfe and import, nothing 
will be loft, on the fide of inftruction, if they fhould be repeated in 
canon, fugue, or other mufical contrivance. 

¢ When the verfe of a Pfalm or Hymn is fet in fugue, if the part 
that leads off the fubjeé&t were to pronounce the whole verfe or 
fentence, to complete the fenfe, before the anfwer is introduced, it 
would perhaps obviate the objection that is made to this ingenious 
fpecies of compofition, on account of the confufion occafioned by 
the feveral parts finging different words at the fame time.’ 

The fecond chapter, which treats of the ftate of Mufic in 
Italy, during the 16th century, begins with an account of the 
principal theorifts, and their writings. And here, it cannot 
but afford us fome comfort to find our mulical hiftorian con- 
defcending to become, as it were, one of us—a brother Re- 
viewer; and a fellow-fufferer in the drudgery of unreadable 
reading. We admire his induftry and his patience. He really 
wants nothing but dulnefs-to be a moft excellent antiquarian. 


But even his account of dall books is rendered amufing and 
12 pleasant 
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pleafant by his manner of characterifing them, and by the re- 
fleGtions and remarks which he has inter(perfed. 

In giving a view of the Italian compo/ers of this period, the 
author has clafled them under the principal /chools; thofe of 
Rome, Venice, Naples, Lombardy, Bologna, Florence. In 
the Roman {choo], PALESTRINA furnifhes a rich article for the 
gratification of profeflors, and the few dilettanti who have, in 
any degree, applied themfelves to the ftudy of choral harmony. 
To readers of this defcription, who yet are but little acquainted 
with the works of this admirable church.compofer, we recom- 
mend the examination of a fpecimen (p. 170.) from. his Magni- 
fiat, which feems to us to afford, in a fhort compafs, ample 
proof, how juftly and precifely Dr. B. has characterized the 
harmony of Paleftrina, when he compares it with that of the 
theorift Zarlino. *£ Indeed, the labour appears but too plainly 
jn this, as in every compofition of Zarlino. How much more 
fuccefsful is his cotemporary, Paleftrina, in elaborate under- 
takings! He never feems to meet with a difficulty; all flows 
as if Canti-fermo and fugue were out of the queftion; as the 
mufical reader will difcover in the fhort movement, No. II. 
extracted from his AZagnificat, in the fecond tone, in which art 
and fimplicity are fo well united, that a regular fugue, almoft 
in canon, is carried on without the leaft appearance of ree 
ftraint! But Fugue feems as natural to Paleftrina, as Rhyme to 
Dryden.’ 

We mutt alfo point cut, to the curious mufical reader, two 
fingular attempts at expre/fion (a thing not often thought of by 
thofe old harmonifts), which Dr. Burney has extracted from the 
works of this compofer, p. 194. (See p. 197.). 

In the account given of Luca MaRENZI0, we were much 
pleafed to find the idea which we had always entertained, of his 
{uperiority in point of tafte, grace, and facility, to all other 
contrapuntifts of the fame age and clafs, confirmed by Dr. B.’s 
more experienced judgment : 

“ There are,’ he fays, p. 203. ‘ no madrigals fo agreeable to the 
ear, or amufing to the eye, as thofe of this ingenious and 
fertile compofer. The fubjeéts of fugue, imitation, and attack, 
are traits of elegant and pleafing melody; which, though they 
feem feleéted with the utmoft care for the fake of the words 
they are to exprefs, yet fo artful are the texture and dif. 
pofition of the parts, that the general harmony and effect 
of the whole are as complete and unembarrafled as if he had 
been writing in plain counterpoint, without poetry or con- 
trivance.’ ‘This is fufficientiy exemplified by the charming 
madrigal, © Abi, tu me’l neghi,’ a 5 voci, which is produced as 
a {pecimen, 
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In the fhort article of the Neapolitan School, the author has 
given us fome very pleafing fpecimens of the mufic that was fet 
to the ruftic and ftreet tunes of the kingdom of Naples, which, 
under the titles of Arie, Can/onette, Villotte, and Villanelle, alla 
Napolitana, § were as much in fafhion all over Europe during 
the fixteenth century, as Provencal fongs were in preceding 
times, and Venetian ballads have been fince.” We are informed, 
that this is the firft /ecular mufic, in parts, after the invention 
of counterpoint, which the author has been able to difcover on 
the continent; and that, * with refpeét to air, till the eftablith- 
ment of operas, no better was perhaps produced, than are to be 
found among the Neapolitan Villanelle.’ But, hufh! for here 
comes the celebrated and illuftrious Dilettante, Don Carto 
GESUALDO, PRINCE of VENOSA; and our mufical hiftorian 
thinks it neceflary to * ftop, and pay his refpec?s to * his High- 
nefs’s abilities.” But the manner in which he pays his compli- 
ments, reminds us of Rollo the Dane, and his manner of doing 
homage to Charles the Simple, whom he caught by the foot, 
and, pretending to lift it to his mouth, that he might kifs it, 
overturned him before a!l his courtiers. Indeed, Dr. B. has 
given this Prince of Muficians, as he calls him, a complete fall, 
and laid him flat on his back. New melodies, new har~ 
monies, new meafures, new modulation,—*‘* fine contrivance, 
original harmony, and the /weete/? modulation conceivable *,”—all 
of which, and more, have been liberally beftowed on this com~ 
pofer. by writers who have echoed each other; and of all this, 
our cruel author has completely {tripped him, in three pages of 
unrelenting criticifm : 





CTO MEY DIAG FULT gducE, 
Xraiway T's Hoe XiTwWay THT Hidw AugmaruTtes! 

We feel a little for the honour of dilettante/hip; but he muft 
be bolder than we are, who ventures to oppofe any thing to 
mufical criticifm, of fo good authority in itfelf, and fo ably 
fupported by ftubborn faé?, in the fpecimen of a madrigal a 
§ voci, which Dr. B. has given, and which appears, even at the 
firft glance, to be full of unprincipled confufion, and the ran- 
dom fplafhes of the Spruzzarino; where ** Flats meet /harps, 
and joftle in the dark.” 

In Craupto Monreverpg, the laft interefting harmonift 
recorded in this chapter, we have an innovator of a very dif- 
ferent ftamp; for is licences and audacities, though railed at, 
as every attempt to outftrip contemporaries and ftride beyond 
the age in which we live, will, at all times, infallibly be, 
were juftified by fuccefs and adoption. As * the innovations of 
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* Sir John Hawkins. 


Monteverde 
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Monteverde form a memorable epoch in the hiftory of the art,’ 
Dr. B. who does not content himfelf, on thofe occafions, with 
vague and general affertions, has told us precifely in what they 
confifted. He was, it feems, the firft compofer who made ufe 


of double difcords, {ach as the - and 7; and venturing be- 


yond the pale of ecclefiaftical modulation in his fecular produce 
tions, * he determined the key of each movement, fmoothed 
and phrafed the melody, and made all his parts fing in a more 
natural and fowing manner than had been done by any of his 
predeceflors.” The example of Monteverde’s new difcords in § 
arts, which the author has given by itfelf, for the convenience 
of the reader’s infpection, is taken from the madrigal which 
follows, p- 239, at the words,—zon puo morir, &c. The 
whole compofition is fuch, as will make the mufical ftudent 
ample amends for the trouble of a clofe examination at his 
harpfichord. 

From Italy, the hiftorian proceeds to trace, in the four fub- 
fequent chapters, the improvements which the art received, 
about the fame time, in other parts of Europe; in Germany, 
France, Spain, and the Netherlands. Much curious informa- 
tion, and many entertaining particulars, contained in thefe 
chapters, we muft leave unnoticed, that we may have it in our 
power toenter, in greater detail, on the more interefting fub- 
jects of the chapters which follow. We cannot, however, 
omit to recommend to the attention of the mufical reader two 
fpecimens given in the feventh chapter; both admirable, though 
in very different ftyles: the one, a madrigal in 4 parts by 
ARCHADELT, which, from the richnefs, clearnefs, and compa- 
rative fimplicity of its harmony, appears to us to be a model in 
its kind; the other, a Latin fong, @ 4, by ORLANDO DI 
Lasso, who, we are told, was one of the firft * who hazarded 
what are now called chromatic paflages,’ and has here an honour- 
able niche affigned him among thofe mafters, who, in the lan- 
guage of their contemporaries, corrupted, and in that of their 
fucceflors, improved, the art; ‘ prepared the colours, and fur- 
nifhed the mufician’s pallet with many new tints of harmony 
and modulation, which were of great ufe to fubfequent com- 
pofers, particularly in dramatic painting.’ 

Among many judicious obfervations which occur in the 
courfe of this chapter, and particularly in the articles of Orlando 
di Laffo, and the ftill bolder innovator, Cipriano di Rore, every 
reader of tafte will, we doubt not, affent to the truth of the fol- 
lowing refletions on the difficulty of being at once new and 
natural: P. 315- 

“ Many of the forced, crude, and unexpected modulations in the 


motet of Cyprian Rore, however they may have been admired for 
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their boldnefs and novelty, were never adopted by fubfequent com. 
pofers. Beautiful, natural and pleafing paflages and effeéts, are foon 
rendered common by plagiarifm and imitation; whereas the un- 
natural and diflicult are long left in the poffeffion of the Original 
proprietor. Perhaps in a feries of years fome other compofer, un- 
able to altonifh by his inventions in a natural way, and determined 
to produce fomething that fhall, at leaft, /eem new, will propofe 
them again to the public, who will again reject, and fo on, ad infini- 
gum. Butthefe mufical hunters afier novelty, without genius to find 
it, forget that fuch paflages or modujations muft have prefented 
themfelves to thoufands in the courfe of their ftudies and ricercate, 
but that good tafte and found judgment had rejected them. It is at 
all times eafy to produce xew arrangements and combinations of 
founds, if nature, grace, and propriety be renounced; but at once 
to be ew and natural, belongs only to genius of the firft order.’ 


[ To be continued. | Twinn g 


Art. II. The Tragedies of Sophocles tranflated. 4to. pp. 583. 
i]. 1s. Boards. Robinfons. 1788. 





HE author of this, tranflation gives us the following 
account of it in his preface: 

‘In works of literature, the public is little interefted in the 
motives of the writer; yet fome account of this tranflation may be 
neceflary : it was often requefted of me immediately after the publi- 
cation of Euripides; but I wifhed to leave Dr. Franklin in the un- 
difturbed poffeffion of his well-acquired reputation, and declined the 
attempt, till a perfon of illuflrious rank, and more illuftrious for 
mental accomplifhments, did me the honour to defire that I would 
give the Englifh reader ajl that remains of the Tragic Mufe of 
Greece; a requeft from fuch a perfon, and the manner in which it 
was communicated to me, could not be refufed. 1] undertook the 
work as a tafk, fenfible of its difficulty, and even defpairing of my 
power to exprefs the propriety, the fweetrefs, the harmony, the 
force, and the dignity of Sophocles: as I advanced, I was not wholly 
diffatishied with my felf; from a tafk it became an amufement, and 
then a pleafure tome. ‘This tranflation profefles to be faithful to 
the original ; and | flatter my felf that it is in no {mall degree cor- 
re€t; this it owes to a learned friend, who did me the favour to 
revife it; with his tafte and judgement I am well acquainted, and I 
confide in his integrity. My own attention and exertions have not 
been wanting, as it has been my ambition to make it worthy of the 
noble perfon to whom it owes its exiflence, and of the public to which 
it is now prefented.’ 

When we give this tranflation the praife of fidelity, it is all 
that we can afford ; if that can be called faithful, which does not 
always do complete juftice to the fenfe of the original. From 
fuch a work, we may infer, that the author underftands Greek, 
but we cannot fay that he has well exccuted his tafk, becaufe, 
in a good tranflation, it is required to convey into a different 
language the thoughts and fentiments of the original —, in 

their 
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their native beauty. Mr. Potter’s undertaking, indeed, was an 
arduous one; efpecially in attempting to render the Greek 
yerfes into an equal number of Englifh. His performance is lefs a 
paraphrafe than Franklin’s; but his diction is not always poetic, 


and is 


ofien fcarcely grammatical ; and to underftand his mean- 


ing, we muft fometimes have recourfe to the original, 

“After bis tranflation of Aifchylus, Mr, Potter would, per- 
haps, have done wifely had he repofed on his laurels. To juttify 
chs cpiion, we need only infert the firft fcene of Antigone. 


© ANTIGONE, IsMENE. 


Antigone. My fifter, loved Ifmene, of the ills, 


if mene. 


Which Jprung from Oedipus conceives thy thought 

One by the band of Fove not brought on us 

His jole-furviving children? There is nought 

That finks the foul with anguifh, deep diftre/s, 

Shame, and diferace, but in thy ills and mine 

J feeitall. L’en now what new decree 

Is rumour’d by the Chief as late proclaim’d 

Through all the city? Know’it thou? Haft thou heard? 

Or art thou unacquainted with the ills 

Which from our foes advance againft our friends? 
To me no tidings of our friends are come, 

Pleafing or mournful, fince the fatal hour 

At once depriv’d us of our brothers, flain 

Each by the other’s hand; and this lat night 

The flaughtering (word hath quell’d the Argive hoft; 

Furtner than this | know not, nor have heard 

Aught of good fortune or afflilion more. 


Antigone. 1 know it well, and call’d thee forth before 


L/mene. 


‘The palace gates, that thou may’ft hear alone. 
Whatisit? Dark and troubled feem thy thoughts. 


autigone. Know then that of our brothers Creon deigns 


L/mene. 


One with a tomb to grace, and calts one forth 
Unhonour’d, With all juft and folemn rites 
Eteocles, they fay, beneath the earth 

He places, honour’d by the dead below. 

But his harfh edi& is proclaim’d, that none 

ientomb, that none bewail the wretched corfe 

Of Polynices, doom’d by him to lie 

Unwept, unburied, with his flefh to gorge 
The ravening birds, whofe keen eye marks their prey. 


This the good Creon hath, they fay, to thee 


And me (tor I muft name my felf) enjoin’d; 
And hither comes his mandate to proclaim 
‘To thofe who know it not; no trivial charge, 
Nor to be flighted; for whoe’er performs 
Aught of thefe offices, is doom’d to die. 
Such is our ftate; which calls on thee to fhow 
Thy high-born fpirit, or degenerate mind. 
Whar, wretched fifter, what can I ayail, 
Oppofing, or obeying his command? 
Antigone, 
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Antigone. Wilt thou ait me? Wilt thou fhare my toils? 


J/mene. 


Antigone. Wilt thou with thine affift 


ra) 


J/mene. 
Antigone. Mine and thy brother, e’en though thou refufe 


Timene. Wilt thou, too daring, Creon’s mandate fcorn? 


Antigone. He has no right to hold me from my friends. 


J/mene. 


dntigcne. SL would not urge thee; nor, were now thy mind 


Jjmene. 


Antigone. Make that thy fair pretence; but I will go, 


L/mene. 


Antigone. Fear not for me; be thy own life thy care. 
Yet to none other thy intent difclofe; 
Conceal it: of my filence be affur’d. 


Lnene. 
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Refolve. 
What deed of danger to attempt? 
What thy intent? 


My hand, and bear this wretched corfe away? 
Wou’dit thou interr him, though the ftate forbids? 


Thy focial aid, I never will betray. 


Yet, O my fifler, to remembrance call 
Our father’s fate; how odious, how defam’d 
He perifh’d, when confounded with the fenfe 
Of his offences, in his rage he rent 

With his own hands his bleeding orbs of fight. ' 
His mother then and wife, to ills on ills 
A double title, in the wreathed noofe 
Died felf-deftroy’d. Our brothers now, both flain 
Each by the other’s fpear, unhappy youths, 
Have in one day one common fate atchiev’d. 
We now remain fole reliques of our houfe; 
Think then how we fhall perifh by a fate 
More wretched fill, if we by force infringe 
The fovereign pow’r and edict of our lords. 
Confider too that we are women, weak 
By nature, and unable to contend 
With men; thus fubject to a ftronger pow’r 
We mott hear this, and what may grieve us more. 
I then (of thofe beneath the earth rever’d 
Imploring pardon, fince by force conitrain’d) 
Will yield obedience to our potent lords. 
Attempts beyond our firength no prudence fhow. 


Prompt to the deed, confent that thou fhou'dft ack 
With me: be fuch as is thy will to be. 
L will interr him; and performing this 
Death will be glorious to me; I feall lie 
With my dear brother, to my brother dear, 
Thefe pious rites difcharged; for to the dead 
Louger a grace is pleafing than to thofe 
Who live; fince there far ever I feall lie. 
Do thou, if Jfuch thy pleafure, lightly deem 
Of Sacred things, the honours of the gods. 

L hold them high in honour; but to a® 
By force againit the flate were rafh and wild. 


And for my deareit brother raife a tomb. 
Unhappy fifter, how I fear for thee! 





Anti gone 
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Antigone. No, fpeak it loud: more hateful wilt thou be 
If filent; be it then proclaim’d to all. 

I/mene. ‘Vhou haft a warm heart in a dangerous act. 

Antigone. Pleafing, 1 know, this act to thofe whom moft 


Behoves it me to pleafe. 
Tmene. Couldft thou efc& 

Thy purpofe; but the deed exceeds thy pow’r. 
Antigone. When my pow’r fails, I from th’ attempt will ceafe. 
I/mene. Attempt not things which cannot be atchieved. 
Antigone. Thou wilt be hated e’en by me, if tous 

Thou fpeak, and jufily by the dead be held 

In hatred. Leave me then, and my defign 

Thus raje, to put this danger to the proof. 

To me no Jufferings have that hideous form 

Which can affright me from a glorivus death. 

T/mene, Go then, tince thus refolved; but know th’ attempt 

Shows frenzy, though {trong friendfhip to thy friends.’ 

To the filent criticifn: of /rafics, by which we have diftin- 
guifhed fome lines in the preceding extract, we leave our readers 
10 add their own obiervations on the paflages thus marked; and 
fhall conclude this article by expreffing our concern, that we 
cannot, con{cientioufly, afford the fame commendation to the 
prefent performance, which we beftowed on Mr. P.’s tranflations 
of /Eichylus, and Euripides. See, for the firff, Rev. vol. lix. 
p. 280; and for the /econd, vol. Ixvii. p. 241. and vol. Ixx. 


p. 236. Gil. -s. 


Arr. II. P. Virgilii Maronis Georgicon, Lib. 1V. illuftrabat, ex- 
plicabat, emendabat, Gilbertus Wakefield, A. B. et Coll. Fe/u apud 
Cantab. nuper Socius. 8vo. pp. 104. 38. 6d. Boards. Deigh- 
ton. 1733. 


HERE was atime, in which the Jabours of verbal criti- 

cifm were held in greater eftimation than they are at 
prefent. When correct editions of the encient Greek and 
Roman writers were among the firft defiderata of literature, in- 
duftry and ingenuity could fcarcely have been better employed, 
than in producing them. It was then allowable, and even 
meritorious (when other auxiliaries proved infufficient), to call 
in the bold hand of conjecture. But in the prefent ftate of 
letters, at leaft with refpect to the firft order of claffics, thefe 
labours are, by fome, deemed in a great meafure fuperfluous ; 
and, it has been aflerted, chat ** criticifm ought to rife to its 
higher office of appreciating the merit of thofe works which it 
has refcued from oblivion.” We are very willing to allow all 
that is due to the weight of thefe obfervations, but our opinion 
On the fubdjeét is well known to the public, and has been given, 
at large, in our account of Toup’s evition of Longinus*: 


—... 
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* See Rey. vol. lx. p. 375. 
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Wakefield on Virgil’s Georgics 


where the utility of verbal criticifm is aflerted, with our bef 
ability. 

Every competent judge will readily acknowlege, that the 
notes which accompany this edition of Virgil’s Georgies, dif- 
cover great Critical acumen, as well as very extenfive reading, 
Many of the author’s conjectural emendations are exceedingly 
ingenious, and may juftly be faid to be in the beft manner of 
Bentley: and, befide thefe, the reader will meet with many 
judicious grammatical remarks, bold and lively cenfures of other 
critics, and beautiful elucidations of particular paflages of the 
Georgics, which Mr. Wakefield jullly calls politiffimi poéta poli 
tiffimum poima. 

The following note is felected as a fpecimen of the author’s 
conjectural emendations : 

‘ Locus longé fuaviffimus atque wof:tiverar®@: qui tamén mihi 
vix videtur procedere recto talo. Vide enim, lector nafute, an tibi 
excurrat, ea, gua par eft, proprietate. 

Optima queqgue ates miferis mortalibus avi 

Prima ¥UGIT: SUBEUNT morbi, triftifque Jene&us, 

Et labor, et dure RAPiT inclementia mortis. 
Quid magis frigidum effe poteit, quam interpretari, ut folent— 
LABOR RAPIT?—unde, aut quo? Et fi plenids diitinguamus pof 
labor, ut ad /ubeunt referatar iita vox, nefcio, an multum proficimus, 
dum ultima ciaufula fibi fola relinguitur a pracedentibus abfciffa ; 
quod claudicare facit, vel potits cadere, fententiam: nam novum 
id verbum xo rapit interveniens verfus elegantiflime procedentes im- 
pedit et frangit. ‘Totus locus, levi emendatione adjutus, ad finem 
uno fpiritu celerique curfu properaret: hoc autem lectoris arbitrio 
totam permittimus. 

Optima queque dies miferis mortalibus evi 

Prima fugit: Jubeunt morbi, triftifque Jene@us, 

Et labor, et dure GRAVIS inclementia mortis.’ 

Among other excellent grammatical obfervations, the fol- 
lowing, on the manner in which the Roman writers exprefled 
the force of the middle voice of the Greeks, will be highly ac- 
ceptable to the learned reader: 

‘ V. 33. vertere:—i.e. fi admittatur recepta le€tio, atque edito- 
ribus, quotquot fint, fides detur—pro verti—pafiva voce; vel po- 
tils—/e vertere -medic vocis fignificatione: hoc autém ignorantiz 
facile illis condonari potett. Quod fi hoc generaliter verum effet, ut 
hi putant, actum eft ilicét de linguarum omnium proprietatibus ; 
ubique in oratione dominabuntur tenebre ac ambiguitas; nec ullas 
leges agnofcere poterit dicendi ratio. Hee autém tanti funt mo- 
menti tantaque fortafsé novitatis, ut leviter perftringi non debent, 
fed ad accuratius examen revocart. 

‘ Hoc igitir dico et edico, Virgilium atque alios probos auctores, 
guoties vim medie vocis Grecorum velint exprimere, femper utl voce 
paliva, (nam vocem tertiam cum fuis terminationibus non habent) 
vel adtivd cum pronomine. Quiim autem una atque altera excepuo, 
mille aliis repugnantibus exemplis, nobis opponantur, his difcuuen- 
dis paulifper immorandum ett. 

7 Franguntut 
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Franguntur reni: tum prora AVERTIT, et undis 

Dat éatus: JEn.1. 108. 
veram quidem lectionem agnofcit Servius, dum falfam immeritd 
defendit. Hzcillein locum: ¢* Alii prora legi tradunt ; ut fit aversit 
pro avertitur, Ett figura creberrima: poteft namque pro activi 
verbi fignificatione pafivum poni, ut elt: 
et pidlis BELLANTUR Amaxones armis: 
pro dellant. Nec nos debet movere, quod éc/lor non facit; natura 
enim hoc prohibuit: nam compone hoc verbum, et invenitur ac/i- 
wum; facit enim debel!lo.” 

* Quidnam hic vult veterator fibi? contendit fcilicet pajivam 
wvocem pofle poni pro ad#ivad, et obfervationem tendit confirmare ope 
verbi, pafivam fignificationem natura fua non admittentis! Quid 
autem fingi poteft magis ftultum ridiculumque? Verim enimverd 
inepte fententiz non funt nifi ineptis argumentis defendendz.— 
Pergit autem nofter criticus, et quedam difliciliora expeditu in 
medium proponit, quibus eft diutitis attendendum: in his enim cardo 
rei vertitur. 

« Et contra pro pafivi verbi fignificatione @fivum ponitur; ut 
eft hoc loco AVERTIT pro AVERTITUR: et: INSINUAT pavor, pro 
INSINUATUR: et: Nox humida calo PRAHCIPITAT, pro pracipi- 
tatur. Sed hee verba tantummodo pro fe invicem ponuntur, qua 
et adiva efle poffunt et pafiva.”’ 

‘ Imprimis notandum eft hec ultima prioribus apertiflime adver- 
fari, ut quivis rem intuenti ftatim patebit. Quod autem ad partes 
fuas vocet avertit pro avertitur, cum ipfe leétionem agnofcat, qux 
cum avertit nullo modo flare poteft, plane eft hominis de causa 
de{perantis.— De fecundo fuo exemplo 

Tum vero tremefafa novus per peGora cun&is 

InstnuaT pavor: AEn. 11. 228. 
ita equidém ftatuo. Jn/finuwat,—i.e. IN sINUS IT cun@is: quod 
quidem fatis planum eft, nec paffva vox in hoc negotio ullum locum 
habere potuiffet. Sed hoc eit ex iis verbis que nunc aiva funt, 
hunc zeutra. 

* Quod ad ultimum exemplum attinet — 
jam nox humida calo 

Precipitir: An. ii. g. 
cum precipitor in pafiva voce neque in Lucretio neque in noftro 
inveniatur, mihi perfuafum eft hance dictionem in tali ufu ab illis pro 
neutro haberi: et fic nodus folvitur. 

© Quid autém fi concederemus unum et alterum exemplum proferri 
pofle, quod noftras vires fuperaret, qui poft tot facula Latinam lin- 
guam penitis pernofcere nullo modo poflumus? Quis nefcit omnem 
lingnam fuas anomalias habere, que leges jufte con{tractionis violaar, 
fed regulas mille exemplis atque ipsa veritate ftabilitas non debent 
abrogare?? 

Mr. W, illuftrates thefe remarks by other pertinent examples, 
and applies them to the elucidation of feveral pafiages in other 
writers. 

On the whole, we cannot doubt, that thefe notes will afford 


the claffical reader much elegant anu‘ement. E 
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Axt. IV. Biblictheca Topographica Britannica. Numbers 46 (Price 
35. Gd.), 47 (Price 2s.), 48 (Price 6s.). 4to. Nichols. 1788. 


HE firft article in No. 46, is the ¢ Cale of the Inhabitants 

of Croydon, Surry, concerning the great Oppreffions 

they ly under, by reafon of the unparalleled Extortions, and vio- 

lent, illegal, and unwarrantable Profecutions of Do¢tor /Villiam 

Clewer, Vicar of the faid Parifh: humbly prefented to Parlia- 
ment, in 1673.’ 

The inhabitants of Croydon had before employed meafures to 
free themfelves from the tyranny of their artful and worthlefs Vi- 
car; but the proceedings were ftopt by a Noi profegui, obtained, it 
is faid, by fraud, and afterward taken off: in confequence of which 
the caufe was heard, at different times, by the King (Charles IT.) 
and Privy.Council, and referred to the Archbifhop of Canter- 
bury and the Lord High Chancellor; and it was at Jength de- 
termined that a bill relative to it fhould be brought into Parlia- 
ment. It feems to refle&t no honour on the King, Archbifhop, 
é&c. that they were not more fpeedy and determined in deliver- 
ing the complainants from the oppreflions of the troublefome 
Vicar, whofe charaéter and conduct, according to this account, 
were infamous, and whofe extortions were intolerable. The 
memory of this affair, however, feems fcarcely worth preferving, 
anlefs it be by way of admonition, and as an Appendix to the 
Hiftory of Croydon *: which Appendix alfo contains Letters of 
Dr. Ducarel and Archbifhop Herring refpecting the town, pa- 
Jace, &c. likewife extracts of the fame kind from the lives of 
Cranmer, Grindal, and Whitgift, together with additions and 
corrections, 

A * Lift of the Manerial Houfes which formerly belonged to 
the See of Canterbury,’ forms the next article of this number: 
they are, in all, twenty-fix: moft of thefe houfes, with the ma- 
nors belonging to them and others, were exchanged, by Arch- 
bifhop Cranmer, with King Henry VIFI. for other lands, to 
extinguifh the paffions of fuch (it is added in ltalics) as looked with 
regret and defire on the patrimany of the church.—Very large reve- 
nues, we imagine, are not requifite or neceflary for the church, 
as he terms it; but we agree with the editor, that numerous 
eyes of courtiers and others were at that time directed, as they 
are ftill, with longing defre to any eafy methods of obtaining 
large fortunes. 

Among the anecdotes here and there interfperfed relative to 
thefe manerial houfes, we obferve fome account of a converfa- 
tion which pafled between Henry VIII. and Cranmer, relative 





* See Rev, vol. Ixx. p. 112. 
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to the alienation of fome of them, in the words of one Morice 
who was prefen'— 

«¢ As touching his (Cranmer’s) exchanges, men ought to confider 
with whom he had to do; efpecially with fuch a prince, 2s would 
not be bridied nor be gain-faid in any of his requefts, unlefs men 
would danger altogether. 1 was by when Orford and Knol (now 
Knowle, the feat of the Duke of Dorfet) were given him. My 
Lord, minded to have retained Knol unto himielf, faid, that it was 
too {mall a houfe for his Majefty. ‘ Marry, faid the King, 1 had 
rather have it than this houfe, meaning Otford ; for it Nanceth ona 
better foil. This houfe ftandeth low, and is rheumatick, like unto 
Croydon, where I could never be without ficknefe. And as for 
Knol, it ftandeth on a found, perfect, and wholefome ground. And 
if 1 fhould make abode here, as I do furely mind to do now and 
then, [ will live at Knol, and moft of my houfe fhall live at Orford.’ 
And fo by this means, both thofe houfes were delivered up into the 
King’s hands; and as for Oiford, it is a notable great and ample 
houlfe, whofe reparations yearly coft more than men would think.” 

The third article of this number is, * A Defcription of Tri- 
nity Hofpital at Guildford, and of Aloury Houfe.’ The hofpi- 
tal was founded in 1619, by George Abbot, Archbifhop of Can- 
terbury, who fettled lands on it to the value of 300/. per ann. 
Te has a neat and fpacious chapel, with glafs windows, well 
ftained, reprefenting the hiftory.of ‘faccb. Under each compart- 
ment, are four Latin lines, which are here indifferently tranflated. 
The words beneath “facob’s Ladder, or Dream, * Pia funt et 
piorum fomnia,’ might, perhaps, have been more expreflively ren 
dered, Pious are even the dreams of pious men. 

Brief Notes on Batterfea, Chelfham, Nutfield and Tatsfield, 
in Surry, finifh this pamphlet. There is nothing in them par- 
ticularly worthy of notice here, except an infcription in Batter 
fea church to the memory of Sir Edward Winter, who com- 
manded a {hip in the fervice of the Eaft India Company, and 
was knighted by Charles the Second. On his return home, it 
is faid, * he was in the woods when a tiger attacked him; he 
placed himfelf at the fide of a pond, and when the tiger flew at 
him, he catched him in his arms, fel] back with him into the 
water, when he got upon him, and kept him down til! he had 
drowned him.’"——We have here four plates: Trinity Hofpital, 
Guildford ; Albury Houfe; Map of Surry; Nutfield and Tatf- 
field Churches. 

No. 47. contains, firft, Martin’s Hiftory and Antiquities of 
St. Rule’s Chapel *; with Remarks by Profeflor Brown. An 
old legend would make us believe that a Chriftian, of the name 
of Regulus, in the fourth century, broke into the fepulchre of 
the Apoftle Andrew at Patra, and brougtt away a part of his 
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* In the monaftery of St. Andrews, in Scotland. 
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bones: this, we are told, he did by Divine order, which farther 
directed that he fhould travel to Scotland; where, after wane 
dering {ome time, and fuffering fhipwreck, he landed fafely with 
his cargo, near to the {pot on which were afterward buile the 
town and churchofSt.Andrew. Fordun, who gives fuch account, 
lived about the year 1370, when thefe and other fuperftitious 
fancies greatly prevailed, and relics were fought after with avi- 
dity, purchafed at immenfe prices, and preferved with anxious 
attention, under a perfuafion that departed Apoftles, Martyrs, 
and Saints were objects of adoration, and, like the heathen local 
tutclar deitics, vouchfafed fpecial protection to fuch as put 
themfelves under their particular patronage. Profeflor Brown 
remarks, that though thefe and other abiurd opinions and prac- 
tices were almoft univerfally prevalent in Fordun’s time, the 
Chriftian church was unacquainted with them at the feafon 
fixed on for the tranfportation of the relics in queftion. And it 
is true, that frauds of this kind were not, in the 4th century, 
carried to the excefs to which they arofe in after-times; yet we 
have accounts, that fuch pious ftratagems began, even then, to 
be employed, by mercenary Monks, and other impoftors, who 
aimed at enriching themfelves, by the ignorance and errors of 
the people. 

The Chapel of Regulus, or Rule, is however ancient; 
though this tale concerning its erection was probably fabricated, 
in the dark times when Popifh invention and tyranny operated 
firongly on the human mind ; and, pollibly, long after the build- 
ing itfelf was raifed, Its prefent remains are indeed very cu- 
rious. 

© The Ceremonial obferved by the Parliament of Scotland in 
attending the High Commiffioner from Holyrood to the Houle 
of Parliament,’ is the fecond article in this number. We 
have an account of thefe proceflions in the year 1606, 1681, 
1685. Thefe are followed by ftatutes and orders of the moft 
noble Order of the Thiftle, revived by Queen Anne, together 
with an eftimate of the fees of admiffion, which here amount to 
rind, 25, 2d. The whole is finifhed with an Jnfirument, made 
in the fixth year of Queen Anne, on the lodgment of the regalia 
of Scotland, viz. Crown, Sceptre, and Sword, within the Caftle 
of Edinburgh, wherein they are all very minutely defcribed ; 
and it is engaged that they fhall all remain within the faid caftle. 
‘Lhe original of this inffrument, curioufly illuminated, we are 
informed, was prefented by the Earl of Buchan to the Society 
of Antiquaries, London. Mr, Nichols adds an extract from 
Arnott’s Hiftory of Edinburgh, concerning the probable fubfe- 
quent difpofal of thefe regalia. ‘* No mortal (fays this writer) 
has been known to have feen them; whether it was that the 


governinent entertained a jealoufy, that the Scots, in their fickle- 
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nefs or difguft, would repent themfelves of the union; or, that 
they dreaded the regalia might, on an invafion, fall into the 
hands of the heir of the houfe of Stuart; it appears probable, 
that the regalia have been privately removed, by a fecret order 
from the court; for it is impoffible that any governor of the 
caftle would abftraét them without authority.” 

This number contains three plates, North-weft View of St. 
Rule’s Steeple: The Seal of St. Rule’s: North-eaft View of 
St. Rule’s. 

No. 48. confifts of § Fragments of Englifh and Irifh Hiftory 
in the ninth and tenth Century, tranflated from the original 
Icelandic, and illuftrated with fome Notes. By Grimr Johnfon 
Thorkelin, LL.D. Regius Profeflor of Antiquity in the Unt- 
verfity of Copenhagen, &c. &c. &e.”? Dr. Thorkelin dedicates 
his work to Lofd Rawdon. He obferves, in the preface, that 
his countrymen, the Danes, having, in earlier times, an inter- 
courfe with England, have handed down fuch particulars con- 
cerning the Britifh kingdoms, as are yet fcarcely known; of 
which the prefent collection is confidered as a proof, 

The firft of thefe fragments, cailed Nordymra, contains an 
account of fome Danifh invafions of Northumberland, in the 
courfe of the ninth century, It is publifhed from a manufcript 
which, Dr. Thorkelin fays, came into his hands after the death 
of Erland Olafson, Efq. a juftice of peace for the county of 
ifafiord in Iceland. This is an amufing tale, written in the 
manner of the northern countries in that early age ;—fome 
fimijar circumftances are related in our own hiftory refpecting 
the Danifh invafions. It feems, however, a compofition fome- 
what of the fabulous kind, containing, probably, both truth and 
falfehood, according to the writer’s humour. It is followed by 
a Latin tranflation, with annotations in the fame language. 

The other fragment is, * A Voyage to Ireland; undertaken 
from Iceland in the tenth Century.’ It is faid to be taken 
from a hiftory called ‘* Laxdzia,” which comprifes the rife 
and progrefs of the firft inhabitants of the county of Laxardal, 
in the weft of Iceland. This, like the former, is curious and 
amufing, bearing much the air of a romance, yet in a degree, 
no doubr, having fome foundation in truth. The ennotations 
which are added to this little hiftory are in Englifh, and are, 
together with thofe before mentioned, very ufeful for explaining 
and illuftrating ancient notions and cuftoms. In one of thele 
notes, we are informed of the merchandifes of Iceland, confifting, 
‘during the courfe of the republic, chiefly in broad cloth, 
which the inhabitants brought in bales into the markets of Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, and Ruffia. Great quantities of gar- 
ments ready made were likewife exported and fo!d with a cone 


iiderable advantage, particularly to the Norwegians, as we are 
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told by Snorro Scurlefon, in the Life of Harald Grafeld, the 
King of Norway. This prince once went on board the veffel 
of an Icelandic merchant, and having viewed the cargo of ready- 
made clothes called feldr, bought a fuit of grey colour; on which 
occafion he received the epithet of Grafeldr, or Giey Coat.’ 

Another note, {peaking of Chriftmas, fays, 

‘I muft beg leave to obferve, that the feaft which T have tranf. 
lated Chriltmas, was called Jo/, or Ju/, which firnifying a fumptuous 
treat, is itil! known under this name in Deni.ark, Norway, Iceland, 
and Sweden; nay, even in the North of Britain, and whence the 
month of Januarius by tne Saxons was ftyled Giu/, i.e. the Feftival, 
And as this feait had originally been dedicated by our heathen 
anceftors to the fun, their fupreme deity; fo the Chriftians, for the 
purpofe of engaging the minds of their Ethnic (gentile) brethren, 
ordered it fhould be celebrated in memory of the birth of Chrift. 
And thus it has been, through ages, a feaft of joy an@ entertainment. 
Weare indebted to Procofius for the firft account of this feait.’ 

We fhall infert-one more note, relative to inclofures : 
»eepAt an early period of the republic of Iceiand, it was enacted by 
ae | That all cultivated land be inclofed with walls and fences built, 
of entire ftone, or earth: that thefe walls be five feet thick atthe. 
bottom, three feet at the top, and fix feet high; that the inclofure 
Jaid acrofs the public road have 2 gate of eight feet wide, fhut up 
with a wooden frame on iron hinges, which may be opened and 
clofed by a man on horfeback: the offences againit this law be po- 
pular, and be tried by nine jurymen before the court to which the 
offender belongs. In confequence of this wife law, a regular trade 
of inclofures was eftablifhed and carried on till the fourteenth cen- 
tury. From that period, during the courfe of almoft five centuries, 
the inclofures have mouldered away, and been totally neglected, 
till the hutbandry of Iceland got new patrons in a Steman, a Revent- 
low, a Schimmelan, an Erichfen, and a ‘Vodah!.’ 

‘The remainder of this number confifts of very fhort accounts 
of difcoveries made by the Icelandic navigators in the ninth 
century; and farther, a collection of records concerning the 


Orkney iflands. 

“A map of Great Britain and Ireland, with the adjacent iflends, 
according to the defcriptions of writers in the gth, roth, rith, 
12th, and 13th centuries, is the only plate belonging to the 
48:h number of this work, Hi. 





Art. V. Bell’s Clafical Arrangement of Fugitive Poetry. Vol. 4th*. 
1zmo. pp.185. 3s. fewed. Bell. 1789. 

MALL poems, however admired at the time of their publi- 

a } Cation, are apt to be neglected; and, in the courfe of a few 

years, to be loft, or at leaft to become extremely fcarce, unlefs 





* Numbers 5, 6, and 7, are likewife publifhed, and will be more 
particularly mentioned in our acxt. 
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preferved and multiplied by colletions. Thofe of Dodfley, 
Pearch, &c. have continued the exiftence of, and facilitated our 
acceis t0, many poems, which otherwife wouid, probably, 
have perifhed; and we heartily with, that while thefe in- 
duftrious men were employed in collecting pieces of poetry, 
others had been occupied in colle&ing together the molt valuable 
{mall profe pieces which have ifiued from the prefs; as for want of 
this circumftance, there are now many Curious pamphlets, which 
the learned wifh occafionally to confult, that are extremely 
dificult of accefs. Mr. Bell has improved on his predeceflors, 
not only by the clegance of his types, but by a claffical arrange- 
ment of the poems, which is what we much approve. No 
doubt, the public will encourage him to perfevere; and we are 
happy to learn, that many authors, whofe works are to be in~ 
cluded in thefe volumes, and have not hitherto been pub- 
lifhed in any collected or regular form, have promifed to colleét, 
arrange, and revife their own pieces. 

Having mentioned the titles of the feveral poems in thefhree 


| Sefivetenes of this work (fee Review for April laft, p. 343-)s 
we 


al] here fubjoin the contents of this fourth volume, Under 
the general head of Ep:/tles Deferiptive and Narrative, are given 
Evans’s Vertumnus to Profeflor Bobart—Bainbrigg Buckeredge, 
Efq. to Signor Ant. Verrio at Hampton Court—Whaley to a 
Frend—Dr. Davies’s Defcription of a Voyage to Tintern- 
Abbey—-Yalden to Sir Humph. Mackworth—Dalton to two 
Ladies—Henly to a Friend juft leaving a favourise Retirement 
Gilbert White to Thomas Pennant, Efg.—-Gerald Fitzgerald’s 
Academic Sportfman— The Hon. C. Fox, Partridge fhooting, to 
the Hon. J. Townfhend, cruifing: by R. Tickell, Efq.— 
The Project, to Dean Tucker, by the fame—The Pleafures of 
the Mind, written in a Cottage at Park-place, by the Rev. Mr. 
Powys—Mickle’s beautiful poem, written from Lifbon, en- 
titled Almada Hiil*—and Gold{mith’s Traveller. 

Notes are fubjoined, as in the preceding volumes, Moo. 





Art. VI. AMlifcellaneous Experiments and Remarks on EleGricity, the 
Air Pump, and the Barometer: with the Defcription of an Elec- 
trometer of a new Conftruction. Illuftrated with Copper Plates 
and Notes. By A. Brook. 4to. pp.211. and 3 Plates. 10s. 6d. 
Bourds. Printed at Norwich; and fold in London by Johnfon. 
1789. 

: Eic&rometer, mentioned in the title, was publifhed 

in vol. ixxii. of the Pa:lofophical Tranfactions; but fome 
of the figures in the original drawings which Mr. Brook fent to 
the Society, and the defcriptions of feveral of the others, having, 
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by fome accident or ftrange seglect, been there omitted, a great 
part of the conftruction of the apparatus became, as we then 
obferved *, unintelligible. In this republication of it, the 
author has fupplied thofe omiffions; fo that the whole mecha- 
nifm, though fomewhat complex, is now fufficiently clear; and 
may be executed, we apprehend, without much difficulty. He 
has likewife contrived, very ingenioufly, to combine it with a 
difcharging eleétrometer, fuch as Mr. Nairne’s, fo as to thew, 
by in(pection, the fucceffive progrefs and ftrength of a charge, 
and to make the difcharge as foon as it has acquired the pro- 
pofed ftrength. 

In this electrometer, the repulfive force, between two balls of 
a given fize, is exprefled by the number of grains that are 
fufficient to counterbaiance it; which number is pointed out by 
an index, on a dial-plate. The author is led to think, from his 
own obfervations, that no giafs will bear a greater charge of 
electricity than that whofe repulfive force is equal to 60 grains, 
befor@ it will be perforated. Indeed he has feldom found glafs 
that would bear 50 grains; and he thinks it hazardous to charge 
higher than 45. ‘Ihefe obfervations will ferve to give fome 
idea of the language of this electrometer; for 60 grains being 
the utmoft charge that coated glafs can bear, the meaning of 
20, 30, or any other number of grains, is eafily underftood. 

The fecond chapter contains 73 experiments, ftating the 
eftedts of the explofions of an ele&rical battery on wires of iron, 
copper, brafs, and lead, of different fizes and lengths. The 
object of them is, to afcertain what extent of coated furface, 
and ftrength of charge, wili be fufficient for melting wires of 
thofe metals, of any given dimenfions; which, where bell wires of 
known dimentions nave been melted by a thunder ftroke, may, 
as the author obferves, point out pretty nearly the ftrength of 
the ftroke from the cloud; and thence enable us to find the 
quantity of coated furface of glafs, and height of charge that 
would be neceilary for producing the like effect. 

Ic appears from thefe experiments (and their general cor- 
refpondence gives great ftrength to their evidence), that 43 feet 
of coated furface, charged to 16 grains, will melt 3 inches of 
fteel or iron wire one-eightieth of an inch thick :—That half 
the extent of coated furface with a double charge, or a double 
extent with half the charge, will produce the fame effect; and, 
univerfally, that an increafe of charge exa&lly compenfates di- 
minution of furface, and vice verfa:— That in wires of the fame 
thicknefs, a double charge is neceflary for melting a quadruple 
length :— That brafs wire will bear a charge one-third ftronger 
than flee] wire of the fame dimenfions:—That copper wire 





* See Monthly Review, vol. Ixix. p. 394. 
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bears twice the charge that ftee] wire does; and confequently 
shat, as a conductor for electricity or lightning, a copper wire 
‘s as effectual and fafe as a fteel one of double the quantity of 
metal, that is, whofe tranfverfe fection is of double area: — That 
fecl is four times as effectual as lead, though it is probable that 
no thunder ftorms happen, in any place whatever, ftrong enough 
to deftroy a flrip of lead four inches broad, and of the thicknefs 
of about eight pounds to the foot, 

Mr. Brook gives an account of two thunder ftrokes on houfes 
near Norwich, the effe&s of which he examined himfelf. In 
one of them, 

‘ The lightning feemed to take its courfe by a bell-wire, part of 
which was brafs, and the other part iron. ‘That of iron was of the 
fze called No. 21, and the brafs No. zo, fo that the brafs wire was 
the thickeft; and it was melted into many pieces; thefe | picked up 
in the different rooms which it went through; but the bell-wire 
being continued into a third room, and the continuation being of 
jron wire, and fmaller than the brafs one, the whole of it was difperfed 
in fmoke, a great quantity of which adhered to the wainfcot of the 
room, and nothing elfe of the wire remained, except at the ends 
where it was faftened to the be!!-drags; bur there the wire was 
double, being twifted one to the other, and both the iron and brafs 
remained unhurt.’ 

Having procured a piece of iron wire, of the fame fize with 
the brafs, he found that 33 inches of it weighed neatly 63 grains; 
and he computes, from the foregoing experimenis, that to have 
been equal in power againit the lightning to the brafs one, it 
fhould have been fo much larger as to weigh, on the fame 
lenoth, nearly g grains, or a little thicker than what is called 
No.1g. It appears alfo from his calculation, that if the wires 
had been all iron of the fize 19, or equal in power to the brafs 
one, © a charge of 1440 fquare feet of coated furface charged to 
16 grains, made to pa/s through their whole length, which al- 
together was about 40 feet, would have deltroyed them in the 
fame manner as the lightning.’ 

Thefe experiments are followed, in chap. iii. by mifcellaneous 
obfervations on the Leyden phial, tending to prove that, during 
the time of charging, the infide and outtide of the phial have 
the fame kind of eleétricity, and that the contrary eleCtricities 
do not take place till the turning of the machine is difcons 
tinued. If one phial be hung on ‘the prime conductor, and 
another to the bottom of this, with a chain from the Istter 
leading to the ground, it is commonly fuppoled that the wires 
of both will be electrified pofitively, and their coatings nega- 
tively; bute Mr. 8 ook obferves, that this cannot be the cafe 
waile they continue together, for that the coating of the upper 
Palzi, and the wire of the lower, being two perfect metallic 
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fubftances in aGtual contaét, cannot be in oppofite ftates of elec. 
tricity with re{pect to one another. Admitting that no more of 
the ele€tric fluid can be driven into the infide of a phial than 
can be permitted to leave the outfide, and that that which is 
driven out from the outfide of the firft phial is driven into the 
infide of the fecond ; yet, on ceafing to charge, the fluid muft 
return, by the metallic communication from the infide of the 
fecond to the ourfide of the firft, fo as to be equally divided be. 
tween them. ‘Thus the infide of the firft phial will contain a 
quantity of the electric fluid nearly equal to that which occupies 
both its own outfide and the infide of the fecond, fo that it will 
be highly charged re‘atively to its own coating. Mr. B. gives 
feveral new and curious experiments on this and fome other 
objects in electricity, together with fome improvements refpeét- 
ing the apparatus, which cannot fail to be acceptable to the 
practical electrician; particularly, a method of coating -~ 
with paper interpofed between the glafs and the tinfoil, by 
which they are preferved, at leaft in a great degree, from the 
danger of being ftruck through. He has never yet, he fays, 
had one ftruck through that was prepared in this manner, either 
common phials, or large bottles of near three gallons each; fo 
that he cannot, at prefent, determine how high a charge they 
will bear, or whether they will be ftruck through at all. 

The obfervations on the 4ir-pump (chap. iv.) relate chiefly 
to the fallacy of Smeaton’s pump and gage; of which fallacy, 
the anecdotes and correfpondence here {tated fhew clearly that 
Mr. Brook was the firft detector. He gives fome experiments 
refpecting the cdufe of the fallacy of the pear gage, and the 
comparative merits of the Smeatonian and common pump, from 
which the former feems to have no advantage above the latter in 
its power of rarifying the air. 

The fifth chapter, which is the laft, relates to the ccnftruc- 
tion of the barometer, particularly the method of boiling the 
mercury; of which improvement this writer feems alfo to 
have been an original inventor, though not the firft in point of 
time. He defcribes alfo the moft commodious method of purify- 
ing the mercury, by boiling and agitation; and notices a vulgar 
error, in judging of its tendency to rife or fall in the barometer, 
from the convexity or concavity of its furface. Concavity, he 
obferves, proceeds folely from the glafs being moift or foul; 
for pure mercury, in a clean tube or phial, has conftantly a 
convex furface, even while running out below. 

Mr. Brook appears, throughout the whole, to be a plain, 
fenfible man, of no great literary attainments, but an ingenious 
mechanic, and a judicious and accurate experimenter. 
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Art. VIL. Confiderations on the Utility of Conductors for Ligotning 5 
in which the Nature and Properties of the Lightning are explained, 
and the admirable Ufes of Conduétors in preventing its calamitous 
Efeéts clearly pointed out. By Nicholas Meredith, Optical and 
Mathematical Inftrument Maker to his R. H. the Duke of York. 
Svo. pp. 45, andi Plate. 13. Matthews. 17389. 


Laudable attempt to render the ufe of Conductors more 


A general, by diffufing the knowlege of them where it has 
not yet reached; and enabling thofe, who are ugacquainted 
with electricity, to underftand the office which they perform, and 
the fecurity which they afford. Mr. M. fays that, 

‘ In the courfe of his experience as a tradefman, he has had fre- 
quent occalion to lament, that, after all that has been written on 
electricity, fcarce one perfon in a hundred, that he has met with, has 
been at all acquainted with the true nature of the lightning, or the 
invaluable properties of conductors, though almoft every perfon to 
whom he has fhewn the experiments mentioned in the following 

ages, or others fimilar to them, have been very forcibly ftruck with 
the facts fo illuitrated ; nor is it difficult to account for this, as nothing 
has ever been written profe/edly upon the fubje& (except the learned 
treatife of Lord Mahon, which is by far too learned and too large for 
the generality of readers). It is true, the utility of conductors for 
lightning has formed a part of almoft every treatife on electricity ; 
but there are thoufands who would be glad to have themfelves and 
their habitations defended from the former who have no with to ftudy 
the Jatter; not to mention the thoufands more who know not that 
lightning and electricity are at all connected; and who therefore, 
whatever they may fuffer either in apprehenfion or reality, will noc 
fufpe&t that they can be relieved by confulting a treatife on electricity. 
Thefe confiderations, the truth of which the author’s profeflion gives 
him frequent opportunities to obferve, firit induced him to publifh a 
{mall traé&t on the fubject. In the profecution of his defign he has 
endeavoured not fo much to acquit himfelf with elegance as an au- 
thor, as to write with perfpicuity and fimplicity, and as much brevity 
2s was thought confiftent with clear illuftration, that the magnitude 
of the book might not (as in other cafes) defeat its own intention. If 
his abilities have been fufficient to make himfelf underftood, little 
more is required on the prefent occafion, where every thing de- 
= on the powers of argument, but on a plain ftatement of 
acts, 

[t is not to be expeéted that we fhould enter into the particu- 
lars of a compilation of this kind; but juftice requires us to 
obferve, that it is well calculated to anfwer its profefled defign; 
and that the capital experiments refpecting the courfe of light- 
hing, with the utility of condudtors, are ciearly and fairly 
tated, 

An additional page at the end: informs us, that conduétors 
‘are ereét:d by the author, in the moft complete manner, at 


the moderate expence of five guineas.’ Now, in the d:ctionary 
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of atradefman, we apprehend that the mof? complete manner ims 
plies neatnefs or excellence of workmanthip. But it fhould be 
remembered, that there :s a numerous and important clafs of the 
community, to whom tat circumftance will not be deemed 
effential, and who, neverthelefs, ought not to be altogether over. 
looked: fome inftructions might have been given them for ob. 
taining, in the esficft and moft cffectual manner, that lecurity 
which the pamphlet has taught them to expect. He who writes 
on a fubje& fo interetting to all, fhould contider himfelf, not asa 
trade(man of the metropulis, but as a citizen of the world.ay 





— 


Art. VIIL. Difcourjes on various Subje&s.—-To which are added, 
Confiderations on Pluralities. Ly Samuel Difney, LL.B. late 
Vicar of Halftead, Eficx. With a Preface, by John Difney, 
D.D. F.S.A. 8vo. pp. 422. 6s. Boards. Johnfon. 1788, 


HE Preface to this pofthumous publication contains an ace 
count of the Jife and character of the author, which can- 
not fail to imprefs the reader with an high refpeé&t for his merit, 
After becoming Vicar of Halftead, he repeatedly refufed any 
additional prefermenct with the cure of fouls; and this refufal 
was folely the refult of a conviction, that the acceptance would 
have been inconfiftent with his duty to the people of whom he 
had taken the charge, and with the character of a faithful paf- 
tor. The grounds on which this judgment was formed are 
clearly and ftrongly exprefled in the piece fubjoined to thefe 
Difcourfes ; a piece which does equal credit to the writei’s un- 
derftanding and to his heart. There is fomething fo truly honeft 
(we might have faid apoftolical) in the fentiments with which 
thefe Confiderations are clofed, that we cannot deny ourfelves the 
fatisfaGtion of tranferibing them: 
¢ The anfwer of John of France to his nobles, when they earneftly 
importuned him, for many reafons of ftate, not to return to his im- 
prifonment in England, is always fpoken of as one of the moft beau- 
tiful traits in modern hiftory ; ‘‘ If integrity,” faid he, ‘* was ba- 
nifhed by all the reft of the world, it ought to be found in the words 
and actions of kings.””) The aufwer was of rank, equal to the man; 
but, furely, it is no lefs fuitable, no leis becoming, no lefs effentially 
neceflary in the mouth and actions of a minifier of Jefus Chrilt. 
Generolity, difintereftednefs, and contempt of the things of this 
world, ought to conftitute our characters: we ought to be willing to 
fubmit to fome temporary inconvenience, for the fake of advancing 
the credit of our Matter. How then can we defcend fo low as to feek 
for fuperfluities by fomething very oppofite to fimplicity of condud, 
and in the very reverfe of that felf-denia! we recommend? ‘* Having 
food and raiment,” the cecencies, not the elegancies of life, ‘ we 
cught to be content,”’ and thankful. life of ftudy, and piety, and 
ulefulnefs, is moft effectually cultivated by a moderate enjoyment 0 
the things of this world: for a too great fulnefs of bread is often- 
times 
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times a curfe, as well in the ufe, as in the manner in which it is pro- 
cured. 

« Thefe are truths, of which I am well affured by the obferva- 
tions which I have already made in life. I have not often found a 
clergyman more mortified in his fpirit, and more diligent in his vo- 
cation, by his becoming fo rich as to be, what is called, greatly above 
the world. For then engagements of another nature begin to appear 
neceflary, and many other emp!cyments encroach upon his proper 
function. Independence is indeed greatly defirable, and even Jaud- 
able in the defire: but that is rather to be found in frugality and 
abftinence, than fought for in the abundance of the world. ‘The 
providence of God is better for us than our beft care for ourfelves ; 
let us only pra¢tife virtue, and truft in him, and we fhall not feel 
want. Letthe man who is wifhing for another living, rife up im- 
mediately, and vific the fick and the afflicted of that, of which he 
hath already poffefion: that employment will give him other 
thoughts, and God’s bleffing. Let him afk himfelf, if there are no 
ignorant or vicious perfons within his preient cure, upon whom he 
may exercife his fuperfluous attention. If he is in want, let him 
retrench fome unneceflary expence : let him cultivate his glebe with 
his own hands, rather than filch a revenue from another’s. Let him 
recollect, in the hour of his defpondency, how many of his poorer 
brethren are unprovided for with one benefice: and, if he has either 
humility, or humanity, he may give a better current to his medita- 
tions. 

‘ May we ftudy, therefore, to fit ourfelves for the work of our 
Mafter, rather than to engrofs the lucrative offices in his church! 
We fhall one day, perhaps, not Jament that we were in fo private a 
ftation: the hour is rolling on with a filent, though a fteady, pace, 
when, if our trafts and our revenues have been confiderable, as con- 
fiderable a return of labour and duty will be expected: when we 
muft be anfwerable for the talents we have received; when, not the 
meafure, but the application of them will be rewarded by our Lord 
Jefus Chrift.’ 

The Difcourfes are in the fame fpirit, plain, practical, and 
without the weaknels of fanaticifm, or the extravagance of en- 


thufiafm, adapted to promote a religious temper and charaéter. E 





Art. IX. 4 Voyage round the World; but more particularly to the 
North Weit Coait of America: per! formed in 1785, 1786, 1787 
and 1788, in the King George and Queen Charlotte, Captains 
Portlock and Dixon. Embellithed with Twe nty Copperpla es 5 
and dedicated, by Permiffion, to his Majefty, by Captain Nathas 
niel Portlock. 4to. pp. 450. 11. 5s. Boards. Stockdale. 


1789. 

N our Review for June, we gave an account of Captain 

Dixon’s narration of the Voyage which is the fubjeé - the 
volume now before us. As this expedition promifed to be a 
meafure pregnant with beneficial confequences to the commercial 


interefts of this country (and may aétually rove fo, in the event), 
it 
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it muft conduce not a little to che fatisfaction of the Public, that 
feparate details have been given of the particular incidents and 
refults of the Voyage, by “the Commanders of both the thi ps 
employed on this occafion,—as each of their relations will feive 
the purpofes of a check on the other,—of comparifon, where 
doubts may arife,—and of s/luffration, where eny appearance of 
obfcurity may fecm to require it. 

It is, however, rather a difadvantageous circumftance, to 
thofe readers, in general, of Captain Portlock’s account, who 
have, previoufly, perufed Capt. Dixon’s book, that they will 
feel, in no fmall degree, the want of new matter in this /econd 
publication. But this difadvantage is a neceffary confequence 
againft which no provifion could poffibly have been made: for, 
had the two narratives appeared together, at the fame time, the 
fi: ft that happened to come intg perufal, would, in courfe, de- 
prive the other of its power of plealing from the novelty of its 
contents, 

On the whole, however, the Public will certainly be much 
benefited by this twofold publication ; as our ftock of know- 
lege, with refpect to inquiries, and difcoveries, of this intereft- 
ing kind [intere/fing in every fenfe of the word], will be, more 
or lefs, increafed by every new and authentic communication, 
relative to thefe important and pleafing fubje€s. 

While Captain Portlock lay in Prince William’s Sound, and 
after Captain Dixon had left him, he fitted up his long boat, 
and fent one of his officers in her, twice, to trade in Cook’s 
River; where, though their fuccefs in refpeé to trade, efpe- 
cially the fecond time, was not fo great as they expected, yet 
thefe four runs along the coaft, from one place to the other, 
have brought us much better acquainted with that part of it, 
than we were before. 5 

It may alfo be oblerved that we are indebted to a fimilar cir- 
cumftance for a more minute knowlege than Captain Cook had 
left us of the coaft between Cape Edgecumbe, and the sata 
which is here denominated Portlock’s Harbour. 

But it muft be confefled, that, befide the difcoveries which 
have been made in thefe two places, and which we do not mean 
to depreciate, geography does not appear to owe much, on which 
we can reckon with certainty, to the labours of Captain Port- 
lock. For notwithitanding many complaints are made, in Cap- 
tain Portlock’s and in Captain Dixon’s narratives, of the mif- 
takes which Captain Cook has committed, and that many 
confiderable deviations from his chart appear in theirs, we are by 
no means fatished, that there was fufficient caufe for the former, 
or any authority for the latter. It is very remarkable, that they 
themfelves, in their fubfequent vifits to the fame place, have 


fhewn that mapy of their complaints were groundlefs, which 
never= 
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neverthelefs are fuffered to ftand in the preceding part of their 
narratives; and that moft of their other alterations, which are of 
any importance, want authority, we fhall now endeavour to 
fhew. 

[n both charts, the land which forms Captain Cook’s Cape 
Whitfunday is made an ifland, with a direct paflage into Cook’s 
River, between it and the main land, nearly as wide as the iflund 
is broad. ‘This, we allow, cannot be faid to be done entirely 
without authority; becaufe we are told that Captains Meares 
found his way through that paflage into Cook’s River. Buc 
admitting this fact, which appears very extraordinary, as we 
fhall prefently thew, it is not poffible for that paflage to have 
either the extent, or the form which is affigned to it, in either of 
thefe maps, unlefs Captain Cook had been blind, or had afferted 
a wilful and palpable-falfehood, in p. 405 of the fecond volume 
of his laft Voyage; where he exprefsly fays he crofled the 
mouth of Whitfuntide Bay, and faw land all round the bottom 
of it: fo that either the land is connected, or elfe the points 
Jock in, one behind another. But at the fame time that we are 
told Captain Meares pafled through this ftrait into Cook’s River, 
we are informed alfo, that he took it for the real entrance into 
that river; and that he did not difcover his miftake, until he 
met with fome Ruffians, who informed him of it. But will it 
not appear very ftrange to attentive readers, that Captain Meares, 
a Lieutenant in the Britifh navy, fhould miftake a paflage which 
cannot be more than a league or two wide, and runs nearly in a 
northern direction, for the mouth of a river which is at leaft ten 
or twelve leagues wide in the narrowe(ft part, and where the 
direction is almoft' due weft? We have already adverted to the 
impropriety of calling the ifland formed by this ftrait (fuppofing 
it to be one) Kadiac *. 

In Captain. Portlock’s map, the land which forms Captain 
Cook’s Cape Hinchingbrook is made an ifland, by a pretty wide 
ftrait which runs out of the fecond bay, to the northward, into 
that which lies between Kaye’s Ifland and Cape Hinchingbrook : 
and in Captain Dixon’s map, Kaye’s Iflind, and that to the 
northward of it, are both joined tothe main by a very large 
fhoal, which is made alfo to take up a great part of Comptroller’s 
Bay ; and yet it does not appear, from either of thofe gentle- 
men’s narratives, that their fhips, or any of their boats, were in, 
or fo near to, either of thefe places, as to determine thofe points. 

Much cenfute is paffed on Captain Cook’s map, with refpeét 
to the form of Montague Ifland; and it is repeatedly contrafted 
with, and fet in foil to that of a Mr. Edgar (who was Mafter of 
the Adventure), but with how much juftice it is impofhible for 
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ws to fay, as Mr. Edgar’s chart is not before the public. Thofe, 
however, who are friends to the memory of Captain Cook, will 
have the fatisfadtion to find, that, notwithftanding all the objecs 
tions which are made to his map, our two Captains differ much 
more from one another than either of them does from him, 

We come now to Cro!s Sound, which our Voyagers could 
not find. Captain Portlock found, however, a very fine one 
about 10 miles to the fouthward of tr, according to the latitude 
which is given it in the narrative, and alfo as it is given in his 
map, which makes the diftance by the coaft from Crofs Cape to 
that place fomewhat lefs than 4 leagues, ina N. by W.2W, 
direCtion ; but in his narrative, p. 257, he fays, the diftance is 
about 8 leagues, ina N. W. and S.E. dire&tion, which is ut- 
terly inconliltent with every thing esfe that he has faid concern. 
ing it. Captain Dixon, indeed, who never faw Portlock Har. 
bour, makes the direction of the coaft between the two places 
N.W., by W. and their diftance about 13 leagues. Such is the 
azreement between our two voyegers, who throw out fo much 
blame'on every one who has gone before them! Let us now fee 
what Caprain Cook has faid telative to this fubjeét. He fays, iris 
true, that Crofs Cape, the South Eaft point ot Crofs Sound (not 
the N. W, point, as Captain Portlock puts it) is in latitude 57° 
57° N, Captain Portlock places his harbour in latitude 57° 
40° N. p. 257, and in §7° 48° N. p. xxii. of his Appendix: 
the medium is 57° 47° N. or 10 minutes different from that 
which Captain Cook has afligned for Crofs Sound ; which is, 
we allow, a great difference. As Captain Cook never entered 
Cro{s Sound; and, moreover, was at a confiderable diftance 
from it when the obfervation was made from which he fixed its 
jJatitude, it ts mot improbable that he might err a few mie 
nutes in the determination of it: and with refpe& to Captain 
Porilock’s fituation of the harbour which he has called by his 
own name, we may afk who the obferveris, and what was his 
inftrument? Every one who underftands any thing of thefe matters) 
knows, that it is not uncommon for ordinary Hadley’s quadrants 
toerr 5 os 6 minutes, ani for ordinary obfervers to err as much 
in the ufe of them; and if this is the cafe here, we have the 
whole difference of latitude at once, But we do not mean to 
infinuate that all the error belongs to Mr. Hayward’s ob- 
fervation: no perfon who will be at the trouble of examining 
the bearings which Captain Cook has given of Crofs Sound, ea 
pages 345 and 346 of the fecond volume of his laft Voyage, can 
helitate in granting that Captain Cook has, by fome means of 
other, given a latitude fomewhat too great to Crofs Sound ; and 
this has afforded caufe enough for cenfure, and for giving a new 
name to the place, 

We 
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We may add, that there can fcarcely be a doubt that Captain 
Portlock’s Salifbury Sound, is Captain’ Cook’s Bay of Iflands; 
and that Captain Portlock’s boat’s crew have been miftaken in 
the latitude.. For that the Bay of Iflends exifts, and in the 
place where Captain Cook puts it, will not be doubted; as 
both Captain Cook’s defcription and fituation of it agree per- 
fetly with thofe of the Spaniards, who were at anchor in it. 
Thofe 2lfo who will be at the trouble of comparing the defcrip- 
tion and fituation which is given by the Spaniards of Mount 
Edgecumbe, in the Hon. Daines Barrington’s Mifcellanies, 
with Captain Cook’s, will foon fee that their accounts may be. 
depended on, and that they do not deferve the harfh epithets 
which have been beftowed on them by the Captains Portlock 
and Dixon. Indeed, they feem to have defcribed very faithfully 
what they faw; and if they did {peak in too high terms of their 
own attention, induftry, and perfeverance, it is more excufable 
than if they had put down things which they did not fee. 

Captain Portlock may perhaps think that we have been rather 
fevere: but we wifh him to recolle&, that any appearance of 
feverity in our ftri€tures is, in a great meafure, owing to the 
manner in which he has treated thofe who have gone before 
him on the fame coaft, particularly Captain Cook; and, as 
we think, without fufficient caufe: it certainly was without 
provocation. We noticed, in a flight manner, this propenfity 
to blame without reafon, in our account of Captain Dixon’s 
voyage; for we will take upon us to fay, that neither Captain 
Dixon nor Captain Portlock have proved the non-exiftence of 
the iflands which they did not find. They have only fhewn, 
that they do not lie precifely in the longitude affigned them ; and, 
in our opinion, they have not always fully proved that. If our 
cenfare has failen heavier on Captain Portlock than it did on 
Captain Dixon, it may be, perhaps, partly, becaufe he came 
laft, and augmented the refentment which was already excited ; 
bot we believe it was more becaufe his obje@ions aflumed the 
form of comparijons (which are odious, to a proverb), and were 
brought againft a perfon whofe memory and whofe merit claim 
the uncealing acknowlegements of his countrymen. 

With reipeé&t to the manner in which the circumftances of 
the voyage are here noticed, it is certainly much preferable to 
that of Captain Dixon’s publication; though not quite unex- 
cepfonable. Captain Dixon’s writer gave us an illuftrious 
{pecimen of the familiar /fyle; but as that was univerfally dit- 
approved, we fuppofe Captain Portlock was refolved to give us 
én inftance of the /ofty. If our readers wifh for a proof of this, 
tuey may take the following introductory fentence, from page 4. 
‘In the ¢fluxion of ages, periods often arife, when mankind, 
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by a confentaneous fpirit, purfue with ardour analogous enter- 
prifes.” He alfo {peaks of excurvated daggers, &c. &c. &c. 
We have no objections to meeting, in the charts, with Port 
Etches, Hanning’s Bay, or M‘Leod’s Harbour, as every one 
muft fee, at once, why they came there: but when we meet 
with fome other names, we cannot but recollect the heterogeneous 
moveables in Swift's poem on the words ** Brother Proteftants,” 
&c. when the balls of horfe-dung cry out to the golden pippins, 
‘© See, brothers, how we apples fwim!” : 
But whatever imperfections the prying eye of criticifm 
may dete@ in this performance, it muft ftill be acknowleged, 
that (as we have already intimated) the work is by no means 
unworthy of the public acceptance. It contains many points 
of ufcful information, and fome particulars that will prove very 
entertaining to the generality of thofe readers who will not find 
their attention much engaged by the nautical parts of the work, 
The lovers of natural hiitory, too, will meet with fome paflages, 
and engravings, to gratify their tafte. For us, we were particularly 
ftruck with fome very beautiful views, and with a good print of 
Tyaana, a native of Atoui, one of the Sandwich Iflands:—a 
very fine fellow! whofe looks befpeak him every way worthy of 
the advantageous character here given of him. Wa-s. 





Art. X. The Philofophical and Mathematical Commentaries of 
Proclus; faurnamed, Plato’s Succeffor, on the Firft Book of Euclid’s 
Elements. And his Life by Marinus. Tranflated from the 
Greek. With a Preliminary Differtation on the Platonic Doétrine 
of Ideas, &c. By Thomas Taylor. 2 Vols. 4to. containing, 
in all, about 750 Pages. Vol. I. 15s. Boards. Vol. If. 183, 
Boards. Payne and Son, &c. &c. 


reNHE firft volume of Mr. Taylor’s work was publifhed in 

1708; the fecond made its appearance in the beginning 
of the prefent year, “The contents of the volumes are very mif- 
cellaneous. Befide the Commentaries of Proclus, they contain 
d'ff rtations on the following fubje&s: On the Platonic Doéirine 
of Ideas; on the Demonrative Syllogifm; on the Nature of the 
Soul, and on the true End of Geometry. To the Commentaries is 


prefixed a Verfion of the Life of Proclus, by Marinus. The © 


author has afterward added a Hiflory-of the Keftoration of the 
Platonic Theology by the latter Platonifis, and a Tranflation of 
Proclus’s Evements of Theology; and tne whole is dedicated TO 
THE SACRED MAJESTY OF TRUTH. 

If the dfign of Mr. Taylor, in combining works which the 
fuperficial obierver will confider as oppofite and heterogeneous, 
be enqu:red into, he an{wers, that © it is no Jefs nove} than cef- 


tain, no l<fs important than appofite and connected. —Its -_ 
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will be evident, by afluring the reader, that a vindication of 
philofephical polytheifm, as embraced by the wifdom, and fup- 
ported by the general voice of antiquity, is the ultimate tendency 
of its execution.’ . 

We are willing to allow Mr. Taylor’s claim to novelty of 
defign, in its utmoft extent. We know that the religion of 
ancient Greece and Rome has always been an interefting object 
of curiofity to every {cholar; but we do not recollect that, in the 
number of thofe who have inveftigated its doctrines with patient 
attention, or explained them with philofophical precifion, any 
perfon has been found hardy enough to avow his ferious belief in 
their excellence and truth. We do not remember that, in 
modern times, any one has employed him‘elf in collecting and 
arranging the fcattered and incongruous materials which com- 
pofed the temple of heathen theology, with a profefled view 
of rebuilding the edifice on the ruins of the Chriftian church, 
The prefent age, however, is confelledly an age of religious im- 
provement. Befide a multitude of lefs daring adventuiers, to 
its immortal honour, it has produced at leaft one advocate for 
atheifm, and one for philofophical polytheifm.—‘* Whereas 
fome have doubted,” fays Mr. William Hammon of Liverpool, 
‘“* whether there ever was fuch a thing as a proper atheift; to 
put that out of all manner of doubt, I do declare, that, upon 
my honour, 1 am one. Be it therefore remembered, that in 
London, in the kingdom of England, in the year of our Lord 
one thoufand {even hundred and eighty one, a man hath publicly 
declared himfelf an atheift*.” © The religion of the heathens,’ 
fays Mr. Taylor +, © has indeed, for many centuries, been the 
object of ridicule and contempt: yet the author of the prefent 
work is not alhamed to own, that he is a perfect convert to it 
in every particular, fo far as it was underftood and illuftrated by 
the Pythagoric and Platonic philofophers.” Mr. Hammon has 
one friend, it feems, equally enlightened with himfelf; but he 
is feliifh enough to forbear from diffeminating his opinions, — 
left he fhould ‘* leflen his own enjoyments by a numerous 
divifion of his privilege with others.” Mr, T. is infiniely 
more liberal in his fentiments and views; and though he does 
not inform us of the fuccefs which he has hitherto met with 
in the propagation of truth, yet, we apprehend, he can boatt 
of one female convert at leaft t. 7 
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* See Dr. Priettley’s Letters to a Philojophical Unbeliever ;—and an 
Undergraduate’s Letter to Dr. Priefley, page 14. 

+ Life of Proclus, page 17. 

t‘ The Platonic philofophy, as it neceffarily combines truth 


with elegance, is naturally adapted to captivate and allure the female 
Y 3 mind, 
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He feems, indeed, to entertain a very proper fenfe of the 
difficulty and danger of his reunites. ‘gs thefe days of bar. 
Larous impiety and folly*, 

‘ The theology of the ancient, as well as of the modern vulgar, 
was, no doubt, full of abfurdity; but that of the ancient philofo. 
phers appears to be worthy of the highelt commendations, and the 
molt afliduous cultivation. However, the prefent prevailing opi. 
nions forbid the defence of fuch a fyftem; for this muft be the bufi- 
ne{s of a more enlightened and philofophic age. Befides, the author 
is not forgetful of Porphyry’s deitiny, whofe polemical writings 
were fuppreifed by the decrees of emperors, and whofe arguments in 
defence of his religion were fo very futile and eafy of folution, that, 
as St. Hierom informs us, in his preface on Daniel, Eufebius an- 
{wered him in twenty-five, and Apollinaris in thirty volumes +!’ 

If it will afford any confolation to Mr, Taylor, we will 
venture to aflure him of our firm belief, that 4is works are in no 
danger of being fupprefled by the decrees of emperors, or re- 
futed in fifty-five volumes by the prefent fathers of the church, 
Perhaps, however, he will mot thank us for this confolation, 
fince, notwithftanding the defponding air of the paflage which 
we have now quored, he appears, from other parts of his work, 
to have, by no means, abandoned him(elf to defpair. We 
have heard of a perfon who was accuftomed to bow to the 
ftatue of Jupiter, from an idea that the god might be one day 
reftored to his honours, and reward the attention which he had 
fhown to his image in the time of his difgrace. This reftora- 
tion is confidered by Mr. Taylor as certain. (Pref. to Vol. Il. 

* 

J ‘ a well aware,” fays he, * that nothing has been fo much the 
fubject of ridicule and declamation, of ignorant afperfion and impotent 
contempt, as the theology of the ancients. It has fupplied the ha- 
rangues of the pulpit with an endlefs variety of popular argument, 
and an exhauftlefs fource of prief/y eclocution. It has been equally 
derided by the man of learning and the merchant, by the noble and 
the vulgar, by the peafant and the prieft. But it ftill lives in the 
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mind, in which the love of fymmetry and gracefulnefs is generally 


predominant. Hence, in every age, except the prefent, many 
ijluftrious females have adorned the Platonic {chools by the brilliancy 
of their genius, and an uncommon vigour and profundity of thought. 
‘This too would doubtlefs be the cafe in our own country, if all the 
works of Plato and his difciples were but once faithfully and ele- 
gantly tranilated into Englifh: but till the obftacle of Greek is re- 
moved, we may in vain expect thinking females, and I had almoft 
faid Platonic philofophers among men.’—*‘ I have, however, the 
happine(s of being intimate with a lady, who is a noble exception 
to this remark, and is both an excellent Greek fcholar, and, {killed 
in the Platonic philofophy.’ Refforation of the Plat. Theol. p. 225. 
* Reftoration of the Plat. Theol, p. 316. 


t Life of Proclus, p. 17. 
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werks of the ancients, it is {t:!! capapie of being fupported by found 
seafoning and fublime philofophy; and iis intrinfic excelience and 
truth will extend its exiftence beyond the wreck of modern fyfiems, 
and the defolation of ages. Like a itrong and capacious fhip, it fails 
with majeltic fecurity through the ocean of time : ; and iuftains with 
carelefs dignity the ftorms of oppofition that roar rocnd its well- 
compacted fides, The blatts of calumny may indeed impede its 
progreis, but are unable to fhatter its indiffoluble fabric; and the 
proiperous gales of philofopny will always fucceed the tempeits of 
jolly, and waft ic with rapidity to the enlightened regions of man- 
kind. The time perhaps is not far dittanc, when this fortunate 
change may commence, Above twelve hundred years have elapfed 
fince the veffel of ancient wiidom vifited the civilized parts of the 
world, and the nations were bieft with its invaluable contents: and 
during this dreadful interval, ignorance and delufion, Jargon and 
reverie, have held an undifturbed and univerfal reign lhe depra- 
vity of the times is the fubject of general complaint: genius ne 
longer foars; learning has evaporated into words; and philofophy i is 
butaname. Yet, thougn the reftoration of ancient theology is the 
obje&t of my moit ardent defires, 1 much fear that a period itill more 
barbarous, with refpect to philofophy; that an age {till darker and 
more debafed, mutt precede its eftablifhment on the earth. Prodigies 
and deftruétion attenced, as we thall ob‘erve in the enfuing hiltory, 
its departure from mankind; and defolation will do.btlefs be the 
harbinger of its future appearance. The orb of viciflitude produces 
renovation and decay in regular fucceffion; and marks, as ic re- 
volves, the dormant events of future periods with ¢he ruinous cha- 
racters of the paft. Let us, therefore, patiently wait for, and joy- 
fully expeét the happy moment when the breezes of philofophy thall 
arife with abundance and vigour; and impel the.veffe! of theology, 
Jaden with the riches 0: wifdom, on our natal coaft. The revojution 
is certain, however remote: and the profpect is of itielf fufficient to 
increafe the vigour of exertion, and animate the expectations of hope; 
toenable us to brave the ftorms of ecclefiaftical perfecution, and 
vanquifk the refiftance of folly.’ 

Such are the hopes, and fuch is the defign of Mr. Taylor. 
And now, perhaps, we fhall be expeted to give fome account 
of the Differtations, the tities of which we have already recited 
in their proper order. This, however, is a tafk which we fhall 
beg leave to decline, from a conviction, that to thofe whom the 
author honours with the title of the truly philofophic, no analyfis of 
curs could poffibly be fatisiactory; and that to the unenlightened, 
it would certainly afford little entertainment, and iefs edificae 
tion. 

Bat while we pafs over the more abftrufe parts of Mr. T.’s 
Differtations, it may not be improper to ftate his opinion of the 
merits of fome great literary characters, in his own words: 
though, poffibly, che perufal of the following — may exe 
cite fome {mail fhare of indignation in the breaft of him, whofe 
Mind has not yet been illum: inated by the beams of true philofo- 
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phy, and who has hitherto looked up, if not with blind res 
verence, yet, at leaft, with grateful admiration, to the venerable 
names of Bacon, and of Locke; of Cudworth, and of Johnfon, 
‘ There are two egregious inftances in our own country of this 
daring prefumption’ (viz. that of philofophizing without the affift- 
ance of the ancients); * I mean Bacon and Locke. The former of 
thefe is celebrated for having deftroyed the jargon of the {choolmen, 
and brought experimental enquiries into repute; and for attempting 
to inveftigate caufes through the immentfity of particular effeéts, 
Hente, he fondly expected, by experiment piled on experiment, to 
reach the principle of the univerfe ; not confidering that his under. 
taking was as ridiculous as that-of the giants of old, who attempted 
to invade the heavens, by placing Offa upon Pelion, and Olympus 
upon Ofla; and ignorant that 
Heaven ftill, with laughter, the vain toil furveys, 
And buries madmen in the heaps they raife. 
The latter of thefe, Mr. Locke, is applauded for having, without 
aililtance from the ancients, explained the nature, and exhibited the 
genuine theory of human underftanding. But that this applaufe is 
fa! fe, the preceding comparifon between his and the ancient philofo- 
phy, may evince; and the variety of other felf-taught fyftems which, 
jike noéturnal meteors, blaze for a while, and then vanifh in obfcu- 
rity, abundantly confirms. Had thefe men, indeed, when they 
jufily derided the barbarous writings of the {choolmen, explored the 
works of antiquity, penetrated the wifdom they contain, and en- 
riched their native language with its illuftration, they had doubtlefs 
heen celebrated by the lateft polterity: but, defirous of becoming 
mafters in philofophy by intuition, they difdained the inftruction of 
the ancients, and vainly attempted to foar on artificial wings to the 
very fummit of fcience. They are, however, deftined, like Icarus, 
to a precipitate fall; for the influence of time, which ts continually 
diffolving the cement of their plumes, is likewife continually 
weakening their force, and wiil at Jatt effet their final feparation *.” 
-——‘ I am afraid there are few in the prefent day, who do not con- 
fider tactics as one of the molt principal parts of mathematics; and 
who would not fail to cite, in defence of their opinion, that great 
yeformer of philofophy, as be is called, Lord Bacon, commending 
purfuits which come home to men’s bufineffes and bofoms. Indeed, 
af what 1s loweft in the true order of things, and beft adminitters to 
the vileit part of human nature, is to have the preference, their 
opinion is right, and Lord Bacon is a pbélo/opher t J? 
‘ L find my indignation roufed by the following words of Dr. 
Cudworth, in his [otelleCtual Sytem. p. 306. ‘* Proclus (fays he) 
had fome peculiar fancies and whims of his own, and was indeed a 
confounder of the Platonic theology, and a mingler of much unin- 
telligible ftuff with it.” I muft confefs (and {am neither afraid, 
nor afhamed of the declaration) shat I never found any thing in 
Proclus, but what by patient thought, accompanied with a fincere 
and vehement thirft after truth, I have been able to fathom. Had 








* P.xxxii. vol. I. t+ Note, p.76. vol, I. 
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Dr. Cudworth been endued with thefe requifites, he would doubtlefs 
have had equal fuccets ; but without them, the fublimett truths will 
certainly appear to be uxintclligible fiujf. Befides, this confideration 
js not to be omitted, that a modern prieit makes a bad philofopher *.’ 

‘ The knowledge of common things, is alone the province of 
common, or uncultivated minds; and men of great genius in every 
age, have been diltinguifhed by their happy ignorance of the trifling 
puriuits, and empty attainments of the vulgar. Indeed he who 
mixes much with the multitude, necefflarily imbibes falfe opinions, 
and engages in puerile occupations: the ftrength and activity of his 
mind is continually weakened, or unworthily exerted, by a general 
diffufion ; and he at length lofes all that intellectual energy, which 
nature firit implants, but retirement calls forth into the blofloms of 
elegance, and the perfection of vigor. 

¢ The late Dr. Johnfon is a firiking inftance of the truth of thefe 
obfervations; and a laiting example of the wretchednefs of a mind 
unenlightened by philcfophy. His talents were indeed vaft and 
uncommon, but degraded by falfe cultivation, and ruined through 
neviect. Hence he employed himfelf folely on fubjects of vulgar 
{fpeculation, and thought deeply on nothing but the vices and follies 
of the illiterate and the bafe. Like a giant in the dark, his ftrokes 
were indeed powerful, but often ineffectual; and were never directed 
by the hand of wifdom, or aflifted by the irradiations of truth. Thus 
he conftantly difplayed ftrength without {kil!, and exertion without 
knowledge, abilities without genius, and grandeur without a grace. 
He appears to refemble indeed nothing fo much as the eyelefs Poly- 
pheme. Deprived of the cheering light of f{cience and philofophy, he 
wandered in the caverns of fenfe, wretched through the want of fight, 
and avoided by the timid multitude who trembled at his ftrength. 
To approach him too near was generally deftruttive of the order of 
— and often fatal to the peace of bold but ignorant indivi- 

uals. 

‘ His piety too, as well as his literary talents, fhews how little of 
felicity is to be expected where philofophy is wanting. For though 
he profeffed to believe in the immortality of the foul, he was a perpe- 
tual flave to the dread of death: and though he was continually 
exercifed in the externals of religion, he could find no confolation 
when alone. There is nothing indeed whofe certainty is fo generally 
admitted in difcourfe as the foul’s immortality ; and yet nothing at 
prefent is fo generally difbelieved. For I will not difgrace the word 
belief, by fuppofing it poffible that a man can be firmly affored of 
this important truth, and yet continually feek for arguments in de- 
fence of its reality. ‘This is however the cafe with modern be- 
lievers. ‘They profefs reverence for the decifions, and faith in the 
Coctrines of revelation; but are glad to feek for conviction in the 
arguments of philofopny. Faith is found fufficient to fuppért the 
mind, while it reclines on the befom of the church, or clings round 
the pillars of orthodox opinion. But when it is once fhaken by 
enquiry and ftaggered by doubt; when it leaves the enchanted en- 
clofure of faith, and ventures on the wide ocean of enquiry; it can 
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alone find fecurity in the harbour of reafon, and reft in the embracag 
of philofophy. 

‘ Dr. Johnfon is however celebrated by his female biographer as 
‘* aman good beyond the imitation of mortals.’ As if goodneG& 
could ever refide in a foul perpetually harafled with fears, and 
agitated with paflion; diltracted with the profpedts of futurity, and 
afraid of retiring into itlelf. Is it not ridiculous to fuppofe that a 
conicioufnefs of virtue and worth can ever be combined with mifery 
and fear; or that the fleady and ferene light of truth can ever dwell 
enfhrided in the gloom of defpondence, or beam through a mind 
diiturbed and clouded with care? ‘* The good man, fays Plotinus, 
is ever tranquil and ferene, undiflurbed by paffion, and fuperior to 
grief:” and that religion is but of little worth, which confers on its 
votary nothing but the torments of anxiety from confcioufnefs of 
inward folly or vice; -and the dread of diffolution from the uncer- 
tainty of us refult. We may reft ailured, that no one can be truly 
worthy wiio is wretched in himfelf: for to be truly good is to re. 
femble the divinity: and to fuppofe that mifery can be combined 
with fuch a charaéter, is to afcribe imperfection to Deity, and un. 
happinefs to the Fountain of Good.’ P. 3:9. Vol. I. 

We now proceed to contfider the author’s merits as a tranf- 
lator. 

In his preface, he very feelingly complains of the great diffi- 
culty and labour with which a tranflation of the Commentaries 
of Proclus is attended; * not only from the fenfe of the philo- 
fopher, which is always profound, and frequently ob{cure; 
but from the great incorreétnefs of the Greek edition, in 
which, exclufive of numbcrlefs typographical errors, entire 
fentences, eflential to the conne€tion, are frequently omitted,’ 
We perfectly agree wiih Mr. T. as to the obfcurity of the 
fenfe, and incorreéinefs of the text of Proclus: but we do not 
think that he has always fucceeded in his attempts to remove 
this obfcurity. On the contrary, we héve found, in feveral 
inftances, the original, with all its defe&s, infinitely more ine 
telligible than the Englith verfion, Mr. T. beftows great and 
juft praife on the Latin tranflation of Barocius, and has very 


judicioufly copied from it the Diagrams, fo neceflary to a work 


of this kind, which are omitted in the Greek. He adds, that, 
¢ without this tranflation it is impofiible for any one to read the 
half of this invaluable work, even though he fhould be as per- 
fe&t in Greek as in his native tongue:’ and he affures us, 
that, * if he had not fortunately obtained it himfelf, he would 
have by no means engaged in this arduous undertaking.” The 
former of thefe aflertions muft be received with confiderable 
limitations; the latter we are difpofed to admit in its utmoft 
extent, and we would even apply it, mutatis mutandis, to the 
Life, and Theological Elements of Procius. The following 
paflages, in fome of which Mr. T. appears to have mifunder- 


ftood both the Latin and the Greek, and in others, to have fere 
& vilely 
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vilely copied the Latin without attending to the Greek, will 
juftify the opinion which we have formed of his tranflation. 

In page 2. of the Life of Proclus,—Asdoixa yap fan “dE colo 
H% OvVOV EME TW OMIANT OV TWIT AY, % fen TA candy 7 Ept alls nate 
Cuvapely ir O2Eb%, NAb TOb WPO THY AAADV ITWS ofeino: lat OSeyyestai—is 
erroneoully rendered: § For 1 do not think it lawful, that F, 
who was one of his familiars, fhould be filent concerning his 
life; and fhould not, according to my utmoft ability, relate 
juch particulars concerning him as are true, and which perhaps 
ought to be publifhed in preference to others.’ Mr. T. has here re- 
prefented Marinus as exprefling tome kind of doubt, whether he 
ought not to publifh fuch anecdotes of his mafter as were true, 
in preference to thofe which were dubious, or falfe. The 
proper trarflation would have been, Although, perhaps, I ought 
above all others, to proclaim them. } 

Page 6. Ayzot de atov Tews oi maurtpes TextevTa sig THY ExUTwY 
MAT plac, THY hep acy Ts AM02A2105, ZavSove % TAUTNY LATA Séiov Tia 
udnpov Matpiia avte yevouevyv, Sc. Fabricius renders the paflage 
thus: Parentes denique natum deducunt in fuam patriam, Apollini 
confecratam, Xanthum, que ipfa quoque patria illi quadam divine 
providentia contigit, credo quod, &c.—and Mr, T. literally tranf- 
Jates him, but without retaining his accuracy, or his elegance— 
‘ Laftly, his parents brought him, when born, into their native 
country, Zanthus, confecrated to Apollo: and I cannot but 
think that this country happened to him by a certcin Divine Pro- 
vidence, &c.’ 

Page g. Kas cs yevousvor Seios ovlas cunEoros, is tranflated by 
Fabricius, et omnia divinitus excitata; and by Mr. T. after 
him, though not very intelligibly, * and all the divine excita- 
tions.” 

Page 11. Keu toute mev—eyevlo To P.roTopy Seobey Ta oHUEL oe 
* And fuch were the fignatures of divine original which hap- 
pened to our philofopher.’ 

P age 16. Tas te ano oT % TOTS aVAayunias Novas, AN ahAayas 
Tovey eroiiio, © But he ufed meat and drink, and other necef- 
fary pleafures, only fo far as was neceflary to avoid the moletta- 
tions of difeafe.’ | 

In the Commentaries of Proclus, book i. chap. i. p. 44.— 
Try ualryatianny soray Te TeV TLOTISWVY EV TOS BOL YEVWY, STE Tw 
ETXATWY EVAL Hy Tapa, THY HTANV OINpHIAEVOY AvAYKAIOV, GAG THY METRY 
Rwoay amevanderat, &KC——is very properly tranflaied by Barocius, 
Mathematicam effentiam neque ex primis eorum que funt generibus, 
neque ex ultimis a fimplicique effentia fejunctis effe neceffe eft, fed 
medium obtinere locum, &c. The meaning of the paflage is thus 
miferably perverted by Mr. T. ¢ It is neceflary that the ma- 


thematical effence fkould neither be feparated from the firft lat 
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Jaft genera of things, nor from that which obtains a fimplicity 
of efitnce: but that it fhould obtain a middle fituation,’ &c. 

In the fame page—Katareesscay avry dw71 tae tng Obese % 
§Y AUTH TEALWS idour.evns Gurens -—inferiorem ipft dat ordinem, zo 
ordine, quem fortita eff impartibilis, et in fe ipfa perfeéte conflituta 
natura; * gives it an order inferior to that nature which i 
allotted an indivilible ellence, perfectly conftituted in itfelf,’ 

: Chap. iv. page $I. Ov YAO ON TH THY WEY PLEDIT OW EICLY EMIN A Os 
H, PVT» TwYO’ AY aUrAwY, % THS vorras Sewpras eyluterw TEs 
Taypevay wOcusay exonev ecisnunvy &C. Non funt certe partibilium 
quidem fetentia@ et cognitiones : eorum autem que fine materia funt, 
et que proprius intelligentem contemplaticnem funt conflituta nullam 
habemus feientiam, &c. It requires no great knowlege either of 
the Platonic philofophy, or of the Greek and Latin languages, 
to difcover that the plain drift of the fentence, both in the ori- 
ginal and in the veriton of Barocius, is this—Sure!y tt cannot be 
admitted that there ts fucha thing as fcience with refpect to divifible 
things, but none with refpec? to thofe that are immaterial—Mr. T. 
however, has thus tranflated 1—* They are furely not the 
fciences and cognitions of things divifivle: but we have no 
fcience of things deftitute of matter.’ page 5%. Barocius ap- 

ars to have read—syatny was ev udac exovla takin, , Edwrwy 
oils edwra yeyovla—gquippe que poftremam in aquis quodammodo 
fortita junt fedem, et fimulachrorum vere facia funt fimulachra. Vhe 
true reading is Certainly ev sideow. Mr. T.’s verfion prudently 
retains both readings: but he would have done better if he had 
rejected the zm aguis of Barocius entirely—* Since, by their 
fituation in Water, they are after a manner allotted the laft feat 
in the gradations of forms, and truly become the refemblances 
of refemblances.” Page 63. Aco On xas o Waray modra 4 Sau- 
masa doyuata wept Seay die twy madnuatinwy ede Has avad.dagxe" 
x, 4 Taw Tlvayo-siwy pirocopee THAQUMETAHTALTL TETOS Kpwuen THY 
puraywyiay xatoxpurle tay Seay doywatuv. Propterea fane Plato 
quoque multas admirabilefque de Deis SENTENTIAS per Mathema- 
ticas formas nos edocet: Pythagoreorumque philojcphia his utens ve- 
laminibus facram DIVINARUM SENTENTIARUM tegit di/ciplinam, 
* Hence it is that Plato, by mathematical forms, teaches us 
many and admirable /entences concerning the Gods, and the phi- 
Jofophy of the Pythagoreans, ufing thefe as veils, conceals from 
vulgar infpection the difcipline of divine fentences.’ 

Book II. chap. iv. page 99. In the following paflage, Mr. T. 
has evidently tranflated trom the Latin, though, it fhould feem, 
without underftanding it—Meta dé tet0v Auszs705, 6 LTngi7, ope TH 
Towle AdAtos, «¢ eMarlauevos THS eps YEwuUETPIZS oHEedNs [AYN/AO 
vevilas % ‘Immas o “Hasios isoproty, ws em yeweclias doxv awTs 
aafovtos. Poft hune autem Ameriflus, Stefichori poeta frater, tanquam 
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gui ceometria /ludium tetigit, deguflavitque, memoratur : cujus Hips 
pias quoque Elcus mentianem fecit, veluti im geometria gloriam re- 
portantis. © Afcer bim Amerittus, the brother of Stefichorus 
the poet, is celebrated as one who touched upon and te/led the 
ftudy of geometry, and who is mentioned by Hippias the Elean, 
as refloring the glory of geometry. 

‘Vhe fame remark may, perhaps, be not improperly applied to 
another pzilsge in the next pape—case tov Asovta % Ta soyaa 
Cuvs eas TH TE mantes % TH YN pssm Tay Ozimvupnevev ETULEAES EDO) —e 
fia ut Leon elementa quoque conftruxerit accuratius, et propter multi- 
tudinem eb propter ufum eorum que in 1s offenduntur. * So that 

eon alfo contruéted elements more accurate, both on account 
of their mulcitude, and on account of the ufe which they exe 
hibit.’ 

But we defift from the fruitlefs and invidious tafk of following 
Mr. T. through the whole of his Verfion: the inftances al- 
ready adduced will convince our learned readers that we have 
not been hafty in our ailertions concerning him. 

The Hiffory of the Reftoration of the. Platonic Theology by the 
latter Platonifis ss divided into three fections: the firft of which 
is principally occupied in treating of the life and writings of 
Plotinus ; the fecond is devoted to thofe of Porphyry, and the 
third to thofe of Jamblichus. Mr. Taylor, as well as the cele- 
brated hiftorian of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, is 
frequent and warm in his panegyrics on the liberal f{pirit of 
ancient Polytheifm. The following is a curious fpecimen of the 
liberality of fentiment which prevails in the breaft of a modern 
Polytheitt : 

‘ It would neither be confiftent with the defign of this hiftory, 
pleafing to the author, nor entertaining to the Platonic reader, to trace 
the rapid increafe of barbarifm and ignorance, after the abolition 
of the Athenian and Alexandrian fchools. It will be fuffictent to 
obferve, that the jargon of innumerable fects, eftablifhed a tyranny 
unknown to the Pagan world, the tyranny of religious defpotifm ; 
and finally extirpated from the earth the dominion of ancient wifdom 
and virtue. From the incredible multitude of different perfuafions, 
Chriltianity loft all appearance of a revelation; and by the conduct 
of its profeffors, feemed rather calculated to confound than illu- 
minate mankind. ‘The fame infatuated fpirit has indeed marked its 
progrefs to the prefent day ; and we find that, in proportion as this 
baneful zeal prevails, knowlege retires, virtue droops, and magna- 
nimity is deftroyed : hypocrify becomes the fubftirute for generofity ; 
and whining cant fucceeds the decent confidence, infpired by genuine 
cignity and worth. As the rapidity of a river is increafed by the 
contraction of its channel ; fo its vigour is diminifhed by the mult- 
plication of its ftreams. In a fimilar manner, the influence of any 
reiigion is leflened, when it is divided into various ftreams of opinion, 
by the difcord of party, and the zeal of profeflion. ‘The energy of 


the whole is loft by diffufion; and the river of the Church is 8 
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ened by the numerous and narrow rivulets of Difenters. Experience 
unfortunately fhews, that the profeflors of a national religion, are 
generally men of greater integrity, than thofe who compote the dif. 
jenting fects; and the fact may be fupporred by a rational theory, 
The trifling employments, grovelling cares, and contemptible fame, 
which are neceflarily connected with religious diffenfion, unavoidably 
debilitate the mind, and contract the heart. ‘The whole attention is 
engrofled in regarding the little concerns, and {upporting the narrow 
opinions of a party; and that firength of underitanding, and inte. 
grity of character, which are requifite to acquire eminence ia fcience 
and viftue, are loft in imbecile exertions and hypocritical cant. It 
is on this account that I shou!d prefer a diffenter in Scotland, and a 
papift in France, to a diffenter and catholic in Engiand: for in thofe 
countries they ceafe to be fectaries, and may confequently in fome 
degree become virtuous and wife.’ P. 3:6. Vol. IL. 

W hat reader, who has but the flightcft acquaintance with the 
genuine fpirit, or even the literal precepts of the Gofpel of 
Chrift, can perufe the following remarks, without expreffing his 
abhorrence of the bafe mifreprefentation on which they are 


founded ? 

‘ The fpirit of meekne/s, which Chriitianity fo admirably inculcates, 
though oppofite to the dignity of philofophy, promotes the humility 
of merchandize, and facilitates the emoluments of trade. It enables 
men to fuppre{s their paffions from confiderations of intereft ; teaches 
them to refer every thing to private advantage; and to confider 
magnanimity as a dangerous and arrogant virtue, Itis to this fpirit, 
thac we muit afcribe the great extent of commerce, in all the civilized 

arts of the world; and that Europe is much richer, though lefs wife 
than of old. The {pirit of meeknefs, by gradually fuppreffing the 
noble ardour of ancient heroifm, and withdrawing the attention 
from abitraét inveftigations, as daring and prefumpiuous, has given: 
birth to innumerable diicoveries in the arts, unknown to the fpecu- 
lative genius of antiquity. Hence the luxuries of life have received 
an immenfe improvement; and the {pirit of meeknefs, though not 
calculated to foar, has wandered over the furface of the earth, and 
diffufed its bumble bleflings even to the remote regions of the poles. 
Penetrating and f{mooth, it has crept like oil, through the commu- 
nities of mankind; and increafed the activity, by lubricating the 


joints of the flexible body of Commerce. As oil too allays the fury 


of the fea, and calms its agitated waves; fo meeknefs fuppreffes the 
effervefcence of defire, reitrains the reitlefs f{pirit of enquiry, and 
calms the impetuolity of genius. Hence, though we are no longer 
furprifed with the daring exploits, and prodigious talents which ¢if- 
tinguifhed the ancient world, yet we can boatt a greater uniformity 
of character, a more general equality in moderate attainments, and 
a more interelted fpirit. [0 confequence of this univerfal mediocrity, 
our capacity for commerce is increafed, and our abilities enlarged, 
for accumulating wealth by groveling purfuits. But the molt im- 
ortant advantage acquired by the fpirit of meeknefs, is that men- 
tioned by the great apoitle of the Gentiles, ‘* of becoming all things 
toall men.” ‘I'he benefits indeed which fuch a pliability of temper 
confers on acommercial kingdom, compofe fo great a part of the 
, arcana 
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arcana of trafic, that revelation alone could have made mankind 
fenfible of their importance. Meeknefs, like Proteus, affumes every 

oflible appearance which the intereft of concealment may require ; 
and philofophy alone can trace it, through its multiform shapes, and 
yanquith its transforming power.’ P. 317. Vol.II. . 

‘ That every particular foul defcends totally, is the doétrine 
of Proclus in the laft propofition of his theological elements : 
and here we hoped to have bidden a final adieu to his tranflator. 
The next page, however, compelled us to obferve how low, in 
the common fenfe of the words, the foul of a philofopher ean 
defcend. The philofophic foul of Mr. T. bas, indeed, defcended 
fo very low as to honour even us with an Appendix, the purport 
of which, as it might otherwife remain unknown to the Public, 
our vanity impels us to ftate. 

The beginning of the Appendix would afford no bad fpeci- 
men of the general abufe which he deigns to beftow on us. We 
mult, however, deny curfelves the pleafure of quoting it, 
and haften to the fpecific charges brought againft us with all the 
pomp and circumftance of philofophical and critical hoftility. 

In our Review for Auguft 1788, we mentioned Mr. T.’s tranf- 
lation of the Hymns of Orpheus with lefs commendation than 
he thinks was due to his work, and his Paraphrafe of Plotinus 
on the Beautiful, with more than he condefcends to accept. In 
fhort, he will take neither our praife, nor our cenfure, in good 
part; though he deigns to wafte a few of the precious moments 
dedicated to the reftoration of Platonifm, and the demolition of 
Chriftianity, in accufing us of malevolence, ignorance, and 
pride. We have, it feems, malevolently mifreprefented Mr. T. 
by hinting that he was bold, when he was moft inclined to be 
modeft, We have faid, that, acknowleging the difficulty of 
tranflating the compound epithets of the Greek language, he 
feemed to claim the merit of fubduing it. We have faid, that, 
to elucidate the fenfe of his author, he promifed copious and 
truly philofophical notes. But it now appears, that he never 
made, or meant to make, any fuch promife; and that elucida- 
tions, deftined in fome meature to fupply the want of that ree 
condite theology, of which the Commentary of Proclus on 
Plato’s Cratylus is fo full—slucidations, which the lovers of 
wifdom were called on to accept with gratitude—were neither 
copious, nor philofophical. In the prefent work, however, 
M:. T. feems to think more juftly of his own powers, though 
his diffidence is of fo new a kind, and his mode of fhewing it fa 
fingular, that it may be malevolent to afcribe the following paf- 
fage to any other principle: * This bright light is no other 
than that of ideas themfelves, which, when it is once enkindled, 
or rather rekindled, in the foul, becomes the general ftandard 
and criterion of truth. He who poflefles this is no _—s the 
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flave of opinion, puzzled with doubts, and loft in the uncer. 
tainties of conjecture. Here the fountain of evidence is alone to 
be found. This is the true light, whofe {plendour can alone 
difpel the darknefs of ignorance, and procure for the foul undes 
caying good, and fubftantial felicity. Of this I am certain, from 
my own experience, and happy is he who acquires this invaluable 
treafure.” Diflert. on the Plat. Doctrine of Ideas, pag, xxv, 
Note. 

Vhat fo enlightened a fage fhould difcover the darknefs of 
ignorance in common mortals, might naturally be expected; 
but that he fhould ftoop to the tafk of difpelling it, is more than 
we dared to hope. This, however, he has actually done; and 
as the ftritures of a critic who poflefles the fountain of evidence, 
and the eriterion of truth, muft be objects of curiofity, we fhall 
give fome of them in his own words, 

‘ Let us now examine the fpecimens of ignorance which thefe Res 
viewers afford in great abundance; and which as I prefume will 
appear much to the credit of my tranflation. In the firft place lam 
charged with ‘* univerfally tranflating the epithets Qsrzbzo., iroispocy 
and panxocy by the word fanatic, which Ishave employed in the fenfe 
of the Latin word, from which it is derived.”” ‘To which I reply, 
that the former part of this charge is falfe. For in the Hymn to Mi- 
Herva Qirciccos is tranflated rage; in the Llymn to Diana, ferce; and 
in the Hymn to Dionyfius Baflareus, nevxos is tranlated furious. 
“lhe latter part of this affertion is true. For as the word fanatic is 
immediately derived from the Latin word fanaticus, which according 
to their own confeffion means xumine affiatus, or one infpired by a di- 
wine power; and as the great Scaliger, whofe authority is always 
decilfive, conftantly tranflates Q:A2:4:-¢, fanaticus, I made no {cruple of 
adopting it in my tranflation. That fanatic is never ufed in a good 
fente by any author of repute may perhaps be true: but | fee no rea- 
fon why it fhoald not be employed according to the meaning of its 
original, efpecially as there is no other word in our language fo ex- 
preflive of the words to which it correiponds in the Greek. ‘The ex- 
ample of Ariftotle, and the greateit men of antiquity, fuficiently jufti- 
fies both the invention of new terms when the poverty of a language 
reguires a fupply, and the adoption of old ones in a different fenle, 
when the difficulty of the fubject demands verbal innovation.” App. 
P. 439+ | 

‘Lo all this, we have only occafion to reply, that we never 
charged Mr. Taylor with * univerfally tranflating gidevIecs, Que 
Poispor, and wexvxcs by the word fanatic—that the authority of 
Scaliyer is nothing to the purpole, fince Sca'iger compofed a 
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* Our words are thefe: ‘ The epithets o:rzvGeocy Qsrcuspoc, and 
piomnoc, are all tranflated fanatic, which word Mr. T. feems to have 
ufed in the fenfe of the Latin word from which it is derived’—and 
in the note we referred to pages 131, 133, 148, 152, 155, 132; and 
183, of Mr. T.’s tranflation, where the reader will find all the words. 
thus tranflated. See Rev. for Aug. 1788, page 139. 
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Latin metaphrafe, and Mr. T. attempted an Englith tranflation 
—and that, whatever privilege any writer may Claim of coining 
new words, or changing the fenie of old ones, a believer in the 
divinity of Dionyfius Baffareus fhould rather have coined a new 
word to exprefs the fenfe of gsAgvbeos, than have addrefled him 
by a title which cuftom had made opprobrious. We profefs no 
implicic belief either in the divinity, or the infpiration of Mr. T. 
et decency would always forbid cur accofting him by the ap- 
pellation of wifeacre: though by the fame kind of etymological 
metamorphofis, it might be eafily turned into a compliment. 
Weiffager, undoubtedly means a prophet, in the works of Ger- 
man writers, whofe authority is always deifive; yet wifeacre com- 
monly carries wich it a meaning which it would 1!) become any 
Englifhman to apply to Mr. T. 

Mr, Taylor ftill regards the parts of his tranflation, which we 
objected to, with the affection of a father; and deferds them 
with the confidence of a writer, who poflefles not only the fource 
of all true knowlege, but the only ftandard of tafte as well as of 
truth. He maintains,—and who fhell again dare to contradict 
him?—that psvos epus apavwv eoywy Pavepwy te CpaGeutns is ex 
aGily, though not literally, rendcred by 

‘ Of unappareat works thou art alone 


The difpenfator vifible and known ;’ 
and this becaufe, on the teftimony of an Orphic verfe preferved 


by Juftin Martyr, ** Jupiter, Pluto, the Sun, and Bacchus are 
one.” —For reafons equally weighty, and which we have no 
leifure to combat, he is Joud in the praife of * Prophet of difcourfe, 
honoured light, Bacchic King, bafis of mankind, ana the mi/ty flation 
of the air. And though he does not exprefsly contend that, 
Kas Leusanv, Bauxe te cuvevasneas amavlas, 
means, 
‘ Bacchus and Semele the friends of all’— 


or that, 
* Mother of arts, impetuous, underffood, 
Rage to the wicked, wiidom to the good,’ 
and, 
© Mankind’s unconquer’d, endlef{s praife is thine, 
Sepulchral, widely-wand’ring, pow’r divine’— 
are proper tranflations of 
TEXVQY JANTED TTOAVOAZE, 
Opec: Bipay PtAdis ce HAKOS, avalos Oe Ppongic—me 





and, 
“——— amcoouaxoy Evyos EXETaY 
Tupbisiav, TOAUTABYH| OV» 0101 wov avbewmorr — 
yet, from ns fiience, we dare not inter that be tufpects himfelf 
either of inclegance or error, We did not imagine that even 
the ingenuity of Mr, Taylor could have found an occafion of 
Rev, O&. 1789. Z triumph 
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triumph in the tranflation of this verfe, to the accuracy of which 
we prefumed to objedl— 

‘Est’ ay Kupiy avacoay, tThopa czo— 

‘Or Hf in Cyprus, qth thy mother fair’ — 
* It is literally,” fays he, * Or if in Cyprus, O Queen, witn thy 
nurfe. Fortunately for me, the Metaphrafe of Scaliger agrees 
with my verfion, Sive in Cupro, matre tua. Perhaps the Review. 
ers forgot, or perhaps they are ignorant, that a mother anda 
nurfe are frequently fynonymous terms !’ Perhaps, however, to 
adopt his own language, Mr. T. forgets, or perhaps he is igno- 
rant, that the Jatter of two fubftantives is fometimes put in ap. 
pofition with the former, which is actually the cafe, botn in the 
original verfe of Orpheus, and in the Metaphrafe of Scaliger; 
Cyprus being the nurfe, or, if be will have it fo, the mother of 
Venus. Hence fhe is called Kuxpicy Kurpoyevns, and Kuzpoyevan. 
Thus Hefiod, Theogon. ver. 199. 

Agpoyen Te Dear, x evrepavou KuSeperav 

Kixanoneos Sot Te x, avepss, even ev adpw 

©pegbn: atae Kudepesav, cts Tr pOTeKupTe Kub nposgs 

Kumpoyen o° ors yavro monumauty evt Kump. 

Thus far it was a duty which we owed ourfelves to repel the 
charges brought againft us by Mr. T.—charges which, had we 
not been apprehenfive that our filence might poffibly, by fome, 
have been mifconftrued into an acknowlegement of guilt, we 
fhould moft certainly have regarded only with filent contempt. 
Scill, it muft be confefled, Mr. T. has one advantage over us— 
we mean in the low abufe which, in his Appendix, he has fo 
liberally beftowed on us. ‘This, however, is an advantage of 
which we fhall leave him in the unenvied pofleffion: Ov yao 
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Art. XI. The Genera Vermium of Linnaus, Part II. Exemplified 
tyy feveral of the rareft and moit elegant Subjects in the Orders 
of the Teffacea, Lithophyta, and Zocphyta Animalia, accurately 
drawn from Nature. By James Barbut. With Explanations in 
Englifh and French. gto. pp. go. and 14 Plates. 2l. 2s. 
coloured. 1]. 1s. plain. Boards. White, &c. 1788. 


R. Barbut carries on his defign of elucidating the Linnéan 
Syftem, with unremitting induftry. The prefent work 
proceeds no farther than to“the end of the Bivalve Shells: fo 
that although the title feems to promife a more extenfive in- 
formation, the reader muft be apprifed, that there ftill remain 
to be exemplified, all fuch of the 7¢/fasea, as come under the 
denomination of Univalve; all the tribes of Lithophyza, and the 
Zoopbyta. We do not give this information to our readers by 
way of depreciating the work—~far from it. We commend 
Mr. Barbut for the regularity of his proceedings, and his clear 
ing 
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ing his fubjeét as he advances ;—by which means more certain 
information may be gained. It is furely much better to go on 
flowly, and with fafety, than by rapid movements to get out of 
our courfe, or ftumble by the way. 

The plan of this work, like Mr. Barbut’s preceding publica- 
tions *, is to give defcriptions and figures of one or more fpecies 
of each genus, according to the number of orders under each, 
which need illuftration. And at the end are added two fynoptic 
tables; the one, exhibiting the animals which inhabit the feveral 
fhells; and the other, the generic character of the multivalve 
and bivalve fhells treated of in this part of the work. The 
ftudent will be able to afcertain his genera by the help here laid 
before him, without much difficulty; and let him, while he 
feels the comfort of the information, praife the attempt to give 
him at once fo complete and fo cheap a view. 

In the preface to this volume, Mr. Barbut retails many of the 
anecdotes which ufually accompany fubjeéts of this kind. One 
of which, refpecting the eating of muflels, for the good of our 
countrymen, we will tran{cribe, 

‘ The pea-crab is at certain feafons a companion and inhabitant 
with the muffel called by Linnaus mytilus edulis, and commonly 
fold under the name of Jord-a-/ee mufels, its abode is under the lip, 
and care fhould be taken to lift up the lip and take the crab out, if one 
fhould be there, it is deemed poifonous and ill confequences have 
often enfued from this negle&t; but in order to guard againft the ill 
confequences attending eating muffels, they fhould be well wafhed, 
and if laid a day or two in falt and water, far the better; when they are 
required to be dreft for table, let them be put into an iron or tin 
faucepan (by no means into a copper one) throw in with them 2 
fiver fpoon, when you apprehend they are fufficiently done, take out 
the fpoon, if it is black throw the muffels away, they then fhould 
not be eaten; if on the contrary it comes out white as when put in, 
the muffels may be fafely eaten. It is a query with me, whether or 
no this obnoxious quality arifes from the poifonous quality of the 
mud in which muffels are in general found bedded, or from the 
communication with the pea-crab. I rather am inclined to think it 
arifes from the former.’ 

We wifh we could give Mr. B. our unqualified praife; but 
we muft not keep back our cenfure, when we fee him, in fome 
of his families, fo induftrioufly attending Linné through all 
his pruriency. When Dacofa treated of this fubje&, he took 
care to keep out of fight every thing that could give offence. 
The late Dr. Solander, himfelf a Swede, difdained to follow his 
great matter, in foibles which nothing could juftify. When 
Mr. B. was giving us Linné in an Englifh drefs, he fhould have 
confidered who were likely to be his readers. Did not “/r. 
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* See Rev. vol, Ixvii. and vol. Ixxii. p. 6, 
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Pennant’s decent page occur? Befide, when he had a variety 
of fubjeéts before him for his choice, why would he, with all 
his attachment to Linné (he cannot plead neceffity), fix upon 
thofe, whofe defcriptions ran in that unpardonable ftyle? Prop 
Deiim atque hominum fidem! que religio celari, modeflia obtegi, de- 
corum fileri juffit, ea palam Linnaeus impié protulit : uno autem ore, 
omnis gens, omnis regio terrarum conclamavere, flagitiofiffime eff 
fatium. Quid vero? Barbut iterum hac eadem aculis fideliter 
Jubjicit—at quorum oculis? foeminarum forfitan noftrarum, juvenum, 
aut certe hominum, quaft vellet, quod dum partes teflarum vel Cypriis 
ingraté def.riptas legerent, infant fubito, ab operibus Dei contem- 
plandis, in lupanaria temeré prorumperent*. 

We are told, p. 75. © that Linnaeus found out the art of mak- 
ing pearls grow larger; and that in confequence he was ennobled, and 
was allowed to chiofe himfelf a fucceffor in the various offices which 
he held... We have always underftood, that his honours were 
conferred on him for his general merit. Croo —h. 


Art. XII. The Letters of Simpkin the Second, Poetic Recorder of all 
the Proceedings upon the Trial of Warren Hattings, Efq. in 
Weftminiter Hall. 8vo. pp.224- 5s. Boards. Stockdale. 1780. 





HEN in our Jaft month’s Review we took notice of 
Mr. Bell’s elegant edition of the Letters of Simpkin, 
we were not apprifed that another and a more complete one was 
preparing for the public, avowedly by the author. Mr. Bell’s 
edirion c-me to us in no queffionable /hape; for, having a dedica- 
tion prefixed figned Simpkin, we were inclined to believe that 
this induftrious and ingenious printer had obtained the author’s 
permiffion to collec thefe letters together from the paper called 
The Wirld, into one of his beautiful little volumes, and that the 
dedication was prepared by the author for this purpofe: though, 
at the fame time, we were not without our fufpicions; as no men- 
tion was made of the author, and as the dedication, faid to have 
been purpofely written for Mr. Belt’s edition, though fub{eribed 
with the oftenfi-le name, bore no internal marks of the real 
Simpkin. \ appears, now, that there are two Simpkins in the 
field. Beware then of counterfeits, for fuch are abroad! 
The gentleman who now appears before us, declares himfelf to 
be the true, lawful, and original Simpkin; and we will take 
the ghoft’s word for a thoufand pounds.—This author feeing 
every thing through a ridiculous medium, the circumftance of 
his having been counterfeited, prompts him to write the follow- 
ing humourous preface: 





* For obvious reafons, the Reviewer of this article thought pro-- 
per to exprefs himfelf on this topic in Latin. 
‘if 











































c If I foould not be reckoned a@ Pott, I may at leaft be held as an Ad- 
venturer—for no Writer ever flesped forward on ground le/s amufing, 
and where even the fictions ef Poetry could not go ;, 

Oratory; perhaps I may boaft the Triumph of having kept fome 
people awake: and am therefore as mevitorious asthe Gout. 

‘ Uf further vanity I might indulge—it would be, that if my Heroes 
bave not been Uecrors or Nestrors—zor J, aHomer, 

Still there have been contentions about 
My Works. Ouxe pleafant Bookfeller 
Has maintained, I do not know my 
Own writings fo well as he does — that 
his ——— 
“© Is the true Mag. pie,””-—-— 
And that Ye, and not myfelf am entitled to my Works. Dut as I have 
no right to make any obliging Gentleman of this fort, au/wer for my 
fins—fo will I fairly fay—that having committed my writings to the 
VNorip, when they are taken out of the World—as all children muft 
die—my Undertaker as 
Mr. Jonn Stockpare, Booxseitcr, 
in PiccapDiLty.’ 

Mr. Stockdale’s edition is certainly preferable * to that of his 
rival, It contains a dedication to the Managers of the Im- 
peachment, written by the real author of the letters, together 
with ten additional Jetters not to be found in the other. At the 
end, too, is given, in profe, what the author calls 4 New 
Guide to Examinations, defigned to ridicule the queftions pro 
poled to the witneffes at the trial of Mr, Haftings. 

From the new matter which this edition contains, we fhall 
extract, for the perufal of our poetical readers, 

‘ Mr. HASTINGS’s SPEECH ia Weftminfier Hall, Wednefday, 
oth Fuly 

‘* Tlluftiious Peers!—zho’ frongeft words be faint, 
At once the torture of whole years to paint, 
Awd (as whom wou'd not Jo much State oerwhelin? ) 
By all the worth and wifdom of the REALM, 

our much-ewrong’d Suppliant—O indulge the paufe! 

Craves one attentive moment fo Ais cau/e 
—Already wire-drawn forms of fram'd delay, 
fave wafted two fad fuff’ring years away: 
Faults yet unprov’d—fearce outlin’d—e’er I plead— 
flave reap’d already guilt’s feveref? meed. 
Unclos’d yet lingers—/woln with comments large, 
‘The twentieth item of the twentieth charge. 
TWENTY WHOLE CHARGES ftretch’d in endle/s line, 
No life can reach—much le/s a life like mine: 
While judgement’s rod, ufurping hands afume, 
Fore-itall conviGion, and pre-atét the doom. 

Os! had the varied annals of mankind, 

Brought one eternal +R1AL to my mind, 


—_— v 





* Not in point of elegance, 
Z 3 
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eyond the jiBions of 
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Pindar’s Expoflulatery Odi. 


That eafe, terrific omen of fuf, enfe, 
Had.quajh'’d all plea! defeated all defence? 
Bade me my hopes on iniiant fentence place, 
And grafp at condemnation, a8 a GRACE. 
© yet, nor arrogant be deem’a the pray’r, 
Yet a few parting, precious minutes fpare: 
By one fhort Seflion years of anzuifh fave, 
Nor fix 1mpEACHMENT On me to the grave! 
Clear Lut my fame, than deareft life more dear, 
(—And that triumphant TRUTH at length mutt clear, 
Clear but my fame, and clofe the proce/s here! 
— Yes—clofe it here!—irs prefent merits try! 
I wave all proor—all witnefs—all reply. 
Sure in my fame, whate’er accufers fay, 
Be their’s.all elfe to give, or take away!” 
‘ Here Hastines ended, and a general fizh, 
Difclos’d the feelings of the flanders by, 
The drooping head, the downcaft look exprefs’d, 
The ftrong emotions felt in ev’ry breaft. 
‘Through the whole audience foft compaffion ran, 
All pray’d deliv’rance to the /uf’ ring maz. 





















— —,) 


Ev’n Burxe himfelf, with heart more hard than fteel, 


Was ftruck —was over-aw’d—was fore’d to feel. 
Hear then, my Simon, and my Cambrian friends, 
For fome few months our correfpondence ends. 

But if (which Heaven forbid!) the Lorps prolong 
The TRIAL—BuRKE again fhall fhine in fong.’ 


Tt gives us pleafure to read the Jaft line, in which our faces 
ious friend Simpkin pledges himfelf, fhould Mr. Haftings’s trial 
be continued, merrily to record the future, as he has the pait 


proceedings. Moo-y. 





claws of thefe 


« 





hunting treafon ’midft his publications — 
Hunting like blood-hounds, with the keeneft nofes, 
Which hound-like hunting nat’rally fuppofes 

The Bard dar’d fatirife the King of Nations.’ 


Art. XIII. LExpoffulatory Odes to a Great Duke, and a Little Lord, 
By Peter Pindar, Efquire. 4to. 2s.6d. pp. 56. Kearfley. 1789. 

ETER founds this farcaftic addrefs to the noble Peers al- 
luded to in the title-page, on a report that they have beea 


Affe&ting great alarm, and grievous apprehenfions, from the 
fate moufers (for the brace of Lords are imme- 
diately changed from hounds to cats), he now enters on a mock- 
vindication of himfelf, and of his Mufe; and ironically conjures 
© Moft bufy Jenkinfon,’ and ¢ Mild Ofborne *,’ not to harbour 
the thought that Peter, though he likes © to fmile at Kings,’ is 
capable of © pouring th’ unloyal line?’ 


a 





¢ J, Peter, 


«The reader can now beat no lofs to conclude who are the Great 
Duke, and the little Lord, 
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© I, Peter, perpetrate fo foul a thing! 

J offer mifchief to fo good a King! 

Now be it known to all the realms around, 
I would not lofe my liege for twenty pound.’ 

To fill up the meafure of his mock apology, this whipper-in 
of Parnaffus gives the * right honeft watch-dogs of the State’ 
fuow of the canine race ag2in} a plentiful baftinado,—at the 
f:me time that he feigns to be moft piteoufly deprecating their 
vengeance ;—like the Irifhman, who, ina {cuffle, having knocked 
down and fallen upon his antagonift, kept furioufly mauling the 

oor devil, while he held him under, and crying out, all the 
time, ‘* Murder! Murder!” as though he was receiving the 
blows he was giving. 

After figuring, drolly enough, in his burlefque penitentials, 
through fourteen of thefe Expo/fulatory Odes, Peter feems unable 
to hold out any longer, in this que/fionable ftrain [for forme of his 
readers may, now and then, be apt cto think that he has really 
been a little terrified], and throwing off the mafque, he burits at 
once into a broad laugh: 

‘ Pray let me laugh, my Lords; I muft, Iwill— 
My Lords, my laughing mufcles can’t lie ftill’—= 
« Care to our coffin adds a nail, no doubt; 
And ev’ry grin, fo merry, draws one out: 

I own I like to laugh, and hate to figh, 
And think.that rifibility was giv’n 
For human happinefs, by gracious Heav’n, 

And that we came not into life to cry; 
To wear long faces, ju as if our Maker, 
The God of goodnefs, was an Undertaker, 
Well pleas’d to wrap the foul’s unlucky mien 
In forrow’s difinal crape, or bombafine.—’ 

After jefting and jeering a little more, in Ode XVI. about 
Monarchs, and fetting forth in what cafes they become proper 
objects for fatire, he thus concludes, in Ode XVII. 

‘ Juft one word more, my Lords, before we part— 
Do not vow vengeance on the tuneful art; 

*Tis very dang’rous to attack a poet— 

Alfo ridiculous—the end would fhow it. 

Though not to write—to read I hear you’re able:— 
Read, then, and Jearn inftruction from a fable. 


The PIG and MAGPIE. 2&4 Fable. 


Cocking his tail, a faucy prig, 
4. Magpie hopp’d upon a Pig, 
To pull fome hair, forfooth, to line his nef ; 
And with fuch eafe began the hair attack, 
As thinking the fee fimple of the back 
Was by himfelf, and not the Pig, poffef. : 
Zz ~ The 
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The Boar look’d up as thunder black to Mag, 
Who, fquinting down on him like an arch wag, 
Inform’d Mynheer fome briitles muft be torn ; 
Then bufy went to work, not nicely culling ; 
Got a good handfome beakfull by good pulling, 
And flew without a ‘f Thank ye” to his thorn, 


The Pig fet up a difmal yelling ; 
Follow’d the robber to his dwelling, 
Who, like a fool, had built it midft a bramble: 
In manfully he fallied, full of might, 
Determin’d to obtain his right, 
And midit the bufhes now began to fcramble. 


Fe drove the Magpie, tore his neft to rags, 
And, happy on the downfall, pour’d his brags: 
But ere he from the brambles came, alack ! 

His ears and eyes were miierably toro, 
His bleeding hide in fuch a plight forlorn, 
He could not count ten hairs upon his back. 
This is a pretty tale, my Lords, and pat: 
To folks like you, fo clever, werbum fat.’ 





We dificr in opinion from thofe who have fpoken of this pub. 
lication as the molt feeble of Squire Pindar’s performances, a 





Art. XIV. The Life cf Thomas Chatterton, with Criticifms on his 
Genius and Writings, and a concife View of the Controverfy con- 
cerning Rowley’s Poems. By G. Gregory, D.D. F.A.S. 
Author of Effuys Hiftortcal and Moral. 8vo. pp. 263. 53. 
Boards. Kearfley. 1789. 





HEN we firit met with the prefent publication, we 
¥ could not imagine why the ingenious author fhould, at 
this time, bring forward a life of Chatterton ; of whom, what- 
ever could be known, was already related, The trifling cir- 
cumftances of his fhort and unfettled life had been fearched into, 
with a degree of patience and attention, abundantly perfevering 
and minute; his education and means for literary attainments 
had been fcrutinized ; his writings had given rife to a contro- 
verfy; and the controverfy was, as we thought, decided. The 
minds of men were now growing cool ; and we hoped that Chat- 
terton, after having been abiurdly elevated by exaggerated praifes, 
was at length defcending to the rank to which he was fairly en- 
titled, 
Wich thefe fentiments, we had purpofed to touch very lightly 
on the fubject; and rather to leave our readers to form their qwn 


judgment. than obtrude our opinion in a matter already too 


much duputed.—tIr, however, we have not kept to our deter- 
mination, Dr, Gregory’s reafon for compofing his baok oe 
| : | 
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plead our excufe for criticifing it. It is written, he tells us *, 
‘at the requeft of the refpectable editor of the Biographia 
Britannica, in order to be inferted in that valuable work.’ It 
behoves us then to examine accurately into an account, which, 
from the nature of the compilement into which it is incor- 
porated +, will be reforted to in diftant periods, and muft necef- 
farilv, in fome degree, influence the opinions ot pofterity. 

Dr. Gregory’s publication is divided into three parts: In the 
firft, is givea the life of Chatterton ; the 2d contains his charac- 
ter; and the laft takes a review of the controverfy concerning 
Rowley’s Poems. We fhall not ftriGly obferve the fame order. 
We have little to fay on the controverfy ; and the particulars of 
Chatterton’s life are fo few, and fo well known, that we can 
eafily recal them to the memory of our readers, while we are at- 
tempting to eftimate the value of his charaéter. Dr. Gregory, 
indeed, feems to think them of more importance; and as the 
life of every great man has been diftinguifhed by fume remark- 
able ara init, fo he has given to poor Chatterton, © three great 
eras in his.” And what are they ?—Our readers may perhaps 
{fmile—* aft, His admiffion into the charity fchool: ad, His 
being put apprentice: and 3d, His expedition to Lendon.’ 
p- 81. 

In order to determine the merit of Chatterton, it is une 
queftionably neceflary to confider who was the author of Rowley’s 
Poms. Dr. Gregory ftates the arguments on both fides; and 
though he does not abfolutely efpoule either, he feems to favour 
the pretenfions of Rowley. We will not examine his opinion : 
our fentiments have been fully given, and we fge no reafon to 
alter them. On the contrary, the more we confider the fubject, 
the more we are confirmed in our idea, that Chatterton and 
Rowley are the fame. Without, therefore, bringing additional 
arguments to fupport what is already fufficiently proved, we fhall 
proceed to afcertain the degree of reputation due to the poet. 

As fame (we will not enquire with what degree of reafon) 
feems to be one principal reward which writers expe@ from their 
labours, they who have it in their power to beftow fame, fhould 
endeavour to diftribute their praife in proportion to the merits of 
the claimants. It is quite as prejudicial to give undeferved 
praife, as to with-hold it where it is due. According as it is 
applied, it becomes a means of inciting men to proper and 
worthy exertions, or of directing them to attempts at beft ufe- 
lefs, and perhaps hurtful. 





* In the Advertifement. 
t In the 4th volume, juft publifhed ; of which our account will 
foon appear, | 
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In this view, we have, for fome time, confidered the eneg. 
miums heaped on Chatterton, by Mr. Warton, Mr. Malone, 
and others, as too great and extravagant. All is indifcriminate 
panegyric. Many circumftances have, indeed, contributed to 
this. The events of his life; his poverty and his youth; hig 
fondnels of Englifh antiquities ; the myftery which attended his 
production of Rowley’s Poems, and the controverfy which they 
occafioned ; his ill fuccefs in London, and his miferable death ; 
all have concurred in procuring for Chatterton, what we ma 
call a premature reputation. In this, the controverfy had the 
principal fhare: thofe who favoured the authenticity of the 
poems, argued that they poflefled too much merit to be the 
writings of a youth: while fome on the contrary fide, inftead 
of enquiring where this extraordinary merit was to be found, 
employed an eafier method of confuting their opponents, and 
infiited on the talents of their hero as equal to any tafk. Mr, 
Walpole, too, juilly offended at the imputation that his negle& 
had haftened Chatterton’s cataftrophe, and at the fame time 
fecretly vexed that he had not paid him more attention, has al- 
Jowed him a degree of merit, of which, perhaps, under other 
circumftances, he would not have thought him deferving. As 
to the writers of poetry, we are not furprifed at their enthufiafm; 
the fubjcct is favourable. But we own that we are furprifed to 
find their poetry contlituting a part of Dr. Grecory’s work; 
and much more fo to fee a diflinguifhed place alictted to what 
appeared in Love and Madnefs, under the title of a parallel be- 
tween Mitron! and Chatterton. The rhapfody too from Mr, 
Knox’s Effays, furely, might have been fpared; but what can be 
too extravgeant in the opinion of a writer who tells us, that, * as 
a univem™l genius, Chatterton muft rank above Dryden, and 
perhaps only ftand fecond to Shakefpeare?? p. 104. For our 
part, we begin to grow tired of thefe * prodigies of genius,’ 
thefe © fingular inftances of premature abilities ;’ which indeed 
at prefent have almoft loft their fingularity. We are too often 
obliged to witnefs the quick growth of thefe rare plants, which 
{pring up without culture, and wither without ufe. Not that 
we altogether compare Chatterton to one of thefe, though we 
fear his example has produced many ftrong refemblances of 
them ; and which poffibly might not have been fo numerous if, 
inftead of injudicious praife, he had received fome wholefome 
correction. On the fubje& of thefe prodigies, we often call to 
mind a remark, rather harfh indeed, but not without jutftice, 
which we remember to have heard from a late worthy divine of 
our acquaintance. When told of any of thefe wonders, the old 
gentleman ufed to exclaim, with a roughnefs of voice and man- 
ner not eafily imitated ; ‘* Don’t tell me of your miracles: there 


was my nephew ***, he was a miracle too, and | thought - 
i 
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it would be; he never turned out worth ‘a farthing. I hate 
our miracles !” 

But if we attend to the proofs of this extraordinary genius, 
we fhall find, perhaps, that Ds. Gregory, like others, has been 
too lavifh of his encomiums, Aftonifhed that a youth, only 
feventeen years old, fhould have compofed two volumes of 
poetry, he has exprefied bis admiration in terms adapted to his 
furprife: it is no wonder then, that he exaggerates.—-With ree 
gard to ourfelves, we do not find the fame caule for aftonifhe 
meat; nor do we fee any reafon why many others of the fame 
aze with Chatterton might not, under fimilar circumftances, | 
have produced fimilar poems, 

Chatterton has been faid to have wanted § every advantage of 
every pofible education.”—QOn the contrary, we think he had 
education fufficient for the purpofe to which he applied—the 
fabrication of ancient poems. In fact, he may be faid to have 
begun the ftudy of antiquities with his letters, for he was taught 
them from the illuminated capitals in an old MS.- He afier- 
ward learned to read in a black-letter bible, He was then ad~ 
mitted into Colfton’s Charity-fchool, and came under the tuition 
of Mr. Philips, the Uther; who § poffciled a tafte for hiftory 
and poetry; and by his attempts in verfe, excited a degree of 
literary emulation among the elder boys;’ (p. 9.) “The attend- 
ance here was ftri@t: nine hours in fummer and feven in winter 
were daily fpent in the fchool. And how were thefe employed 
by Chatterton? Not in toiling through the rudiments of a dead 
language ; but in reading fuch books as he could borrow, or hire 
from a circulating library. Nor was he flow in his progrefs ; 
fince in his tweltth year he made a lift of feventy books which 
he had read. At this age, he wrote the poem called * Apoftate 
Will ;’ which evinces pretty nearly as much learning (if it muft 
be fo called), and quite as much knowlege of the world, as any 
which he afterward produced: in other words, it pollefies that 
kind of knowlege which might have been got from any one of 
the feventy books in his catalogue. 

From {choo], Chatterton removed to the office of Mr, Lame 
bert, an attorney. His daily attendance here, and it was regue- 
Jar, was during twelve hours; of which fometimes not more 
than two were employed in his mafter’s bufinefs. The remaine 
der was filled up by ftudies of his own ; and it is worth remarke 
ing that the office-library contained, among other books, Cam- 
den’s Britannia, from which, as we long fince pointed out, he 
borrowed much of his intelligence. 

It was while he remained with Mr. Lambert, that he pro- 
duced moft of the pieces attributed to Rowley. 

On leaving Mr. Lambert, he came to London; and engaged 
to write for the Gofpel Magazine, the Towa and Country Ma- 

gazine, 
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gazine, the Court and City Magazine, the London Magazine 
the Political Regifter, &c. befide occafional efiays in the news. 
papers, and fongs for Vauxhall.—Now, under thefe circum. 
ftances, reading in order to write, and writing in order to exift, 
is it a matter of wonder that Chatterton fhould, during the 
courfe of his life, fhort as it was, have produced two volumes 
of Englith poetry ? 

If then it is not the mere quantity of his writings which is to 
excite our admiration, it muit be fomethirg in their quality: 
let us enquire a littic into their pretenfions to fupeiior excellence, 
The firft circumftance which attracts our notice is the learning 
which ts faid ro be contained in thefe poems, and which has given 
occafion to Dr. Gregory to celebrate Chatterton’s * extenfive 
and abftrufe erudition.” (p. 6.) But where is this difplayed? 
We have fearched for it, and our fearch has been fruitlefs. It 
muft confit, we fuppofe, in his knowlege of ancient language 
and ancient cuftoms. Wath refpeét to the firft, his deficiency 
has been noticed, and his ignorance of the cummon modes of 
infleéting words, as praétif-’ by our earlier writers, has been 
fufficiently pointed out by Mr. Tyrwhitt; neither does he ap- 
pear to have made any very remarkable proficiency in the datter. 
The information which was fuppoied to be out of the reach of 
Chatterton, and hardly indeed attainable by any one who had 
not lived in the 1gth century, has been thewn, by ourfelves as 
well as by others, to have been derived from the moft common 
fources, and which were always open to his fearch. It may be 
obferved too, that in the ufe which he has made of his rezding, 
there appears no extraordinary exertion of the mind, there is no 


judement fhewn, no thinking evinced. The learning of the 


Author of Rowley’s Poems confits in gathering together {uch 
circumftances as he could find relating :o the times concerning 
which he wrote ; and in giving, by allufions to thefe, an appear- 
ance of antiquity to his compofitions. 

If, however, this knowlege, fuch as it was, ftill appears ex- 
traordinary in a youth of Cnatterton’s age, let it be remembered 
that it was his favourite and almoft only ftudy ; and that while 
others are more foberly and uf: fully employed ia forming a found 
and clear judgment from various and well-regulated information, 
be was neglecting all rational means of improvement, and only 
intent on furprifing us with a difplay of learning, which is 
chiefly wondertul becaufe it is uncommon. 

But, fays Dr. Gregory (p. 150.), ‘ infinite imagination is dif- 
played in the conftruction of the plots or fables of Rowley’s 
Poems.’ Can our author be ferious in this? Is there a poem, 
Zilla alone excepted, which can be faid to poflefs any plot?! 
And is not the plot of A‘!la to be met with in fifty different 
writers; while at the fame time it can add nq merit to its original 

inventor} 
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inventor? It is indeed impoflible to avoid fmiling when we are 
told that Chatterton’s genius is fhewn by the firlt ** mynftrelles 
fonge” in Ab lla, becaule, as our author adds (p. 1§7.), ‘it con~ 
tains a complete plot.’ It is the old theme of boyifh paftoral, 
which has been handed down from age to age, and will probably 
remain in ufe while boys continue to write, It is a mere copy, 
not only in its conftruction, but in its fentiments and language, 
The fame character is applicable to the Eclogues, which are 
here fo lavifhly commended: p. 163. to 167. Indeed, with a 
very few exceptions, the whole tenor of the poems is fuch as 
might be expected from a youth ; who rather borrowed the ideas 
of others, than ftudied for himfelf; and who, by the help of ob- 
fcure d ction, has given a fictitious air of importance to fenti- 
ments which, in themfelves, are uninterefting —We have faid 
thet this holds true, with fome exceptions; for we meet with 
detached parts where Chatterton appears to have exprefled his 
own thoughts, and to have exprefled them with vigour. Thefe 
fenfibly add to our regret for his untimely lofs, but cannot fo far 
warp our judgment as to induce us to prefer him to Diyden, or 
compare him with Milton! Let thofe who think with Dr. 
Gregory, confider, how eafy it is to compofe a poem where all 
the licences of ancient language are allowed; and then deter- 
mine if, reyecting fome ancient abfurdities which no modern 
poetafter would admit, and yfing the fmooth verfification which 
every {chool-boy now can ufe, it requires any immenfe genius 
to produce what Chatterton has written. 

When Chatterton left Briftol, and repaired to London, his 
profpects, in fume meafure, changed. ‘The compofitions under 
Rowley’s name were dropped, and others were fubftituted, which 
were more immediately productive. The character of thefe 
being already given, in what we have advanced concerning 
Rowley’s Poems, we need only to add, that as they were com- 
pofed with lefs attention, they proved more faulty. 

The moral chara@ter of Chatterton, like his genius, has been 
reprefented juft as fuited the arguments of the different writers 
in the controverfy. Dr. Gregory labours to defend it: but, in 
many iftances, we fear, it admits no defence. His total neglect 
of both religious and moral principle cannot be palliated: nor 
fhould his pride be juftified, as being ‘ the ftrong confcioufnefs 
of intellectual excellence :’ p.i12. ‘This is holding out pardon 
to a vice, that deferves no quarter. 

It is curious too, that what Chatterton picked up at places of 
public amufement, is dignified by the name ‘ of a new fcience 
which it was neccflary tor him to learn ;’ and is even brought 
forward as an inftance of his genius in thus acquiring a ¢ know- 
lege of the world.’ (p. 105.) But of this knowlege, he poll. fed 


litle or none. It is not an effay or two in a magazine, that 
| can 
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can prove Chatterton’s acquaintance with mankind. Look af 
his letters: fee his abfurd expectations, and his miferable defpair 
at finding them difappointed ; obferve his pride, which, though 
it hindered him from accepting an obligation, could not keep 
him from aétmg with meannefs: recolie& the confidence in 
his own abilities, without a previous comparifon of them with 
the acquirements of others: fee him, in his own ideas, raifed to 
the higheft pitch of fame and happinefs by the trifling acquifi- 
tion of a little praife and semporary employment ; and then, from 
a flight neglect, and temporary diftreis, without refources and 
without endeavours, view him ftarving, and behold him a fui. 
cide. Recollec& thefe circumftances, and then fay, whether that 
man (if we may fo ftyle him) was acquainted either with others 
or with himfelf. 

Such are the remarks which have occurred to us on perufing 
the life of Chatrerton, It remains to examine how far Dr. Gre. 
gory’s prefent work adds to his reputation (which is not incon« 
fiderable) as a writer. We are forry that we cannot here {peak 
in the higheft ftyle of panegyric, “The author has generally re- 
lated his facts with accuracy, but nothing new is added. Ine 
deed novelty could hardly be expected. Yet we flattered oure 
felves with hopes of intelligence not generally circulated, when 
Dr. Gregory mentioned ‘ authorities, which he was not at liberty 
to publish; but which, when known, would be found highly re- 
ipectable *.”, Our expectations have not been gratified. Neither 
have we profited much by his moral obfervations, which never- 
thelefs are plentifully feattered. They poflefs a laboured gravity; 
but, though fome are forcible, many are unimportant. 

In general, Dr. Gregory has mentioned the authors from 
whole writinys he has compiled his account; but this, how- 
ever, is not always the cafe. We have obferved feveral initances, 
where the opinions of others are given as his own. We hhall 
mention only one, which regards ourfelves. Inreviewing Dean 
Milles’s edition of Rowley’s Poems +, we pointed out ** a very 
curious and fomewhat laughable mittake,” which the learned 
Dean had fallen into by mifinterpreting Mrs, Newton’s mean- 
ing in her ufe of the word, venality. Dr. Gregory, in a note at 
p- 71. copies our remark in almoft the fame words, taking how- 
ever the merit tohimfelf. 6 J cannot help remarking a plea/ant 
miftake of the Dean of Exeter, &c.’—Sic vos non vobis! 

Dr. G. occafionally, though not often, hazards an argument 
of his own; of which take the following fpecimen.—After being 
told (p. 25.) that Chatterton was corrected by Mr. Lambert, 
for lampooning bis old ichocl-mafter, in a badly difguifed hand, 
we are afked, * If Chatterton was really the forger of the MSS. 
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attributed to Rowley, how came he in this inftance to be unable 
to difguife his own hand-writing £’ The folution however ig 
eafy, he was carele(s in difguifing what he thought would never 
be enquired into: elfe why did he not write on other paper, 
diferent from that ufed for common copying in the office? from 
which circumftance, more than the hand-writing, he was de- 
tected. 

In regard to ftyle, we think Dr. Gregory might make fome 
improvements. A plain detail of facts can receive little affilt- 
ance from any pompous diction. At p. 16. we are told that, 
‘In the regi/fers of the memory, a few months js but a trifling 
anachronifm.’—At p. 18. Chatterton ‘ wants the /imulative of 
indignation ;” and at 45. he gets * an additional /imulative.’ Of 
the fame kind are * claffic fhelf,’ and ‘ oé?avo ttanza;’ though 
perhaps the laft may be mifprinted. We might point out fome 
other peculiarities of the fame kind; but the tafk of noticing 
little defects is unpleafant: efpecially when they are found in 
the works of fo refpectable an author.—See our Reviews of his 
Sermons—his Effays, Hiftorical and Moral—and his tranflation 
of Lowtn’s Hebrew Lectures. 0. 





Art. XV. An Effay to dire& and extend the Inquiries of patriotic 
Travellers; with further Obfervations on the Means of preferving 
the Life, Health, and Property of the Unexperienced in their 
Journies by Land and Sea. d//a, a Series of Queftions, intereft- 
ing to Society and Humanity, neceffary to be propofed for Solu- 
tion to Men of all Ranks and Employments, and of all Nations 
and Governments, comprifing the moit ferious Points relative 
to the Objects of all Travels. To which is annexed, a Lift of 
Englith and Foreign Works intended for the Inttruction and Be- 
nefit of Travellers ; and a Catalogue of the moft interefting Eu- 
ropean ‘l’ravels which have been publifhed, in different Languages, 
from the earlieft ‘limes down to September 8th, 1787. By Count 
Leopold Berchtold, Knight of the Military Order of St. Stephen 
of 'Tufcany, &c. &c. 8vo. 2Vols. Vol. Ll. pp. §26. Vol. Il. 
pp. 283. 12s. fewed. Robinfons. 1789. 


ERE travellers now, like the philofophers of ancient 
Greece, to go into foreign parts in queft of ufeful 
knowlege only, the prefent work would be held in a very high 
degree of eftimation by thofe who had thoughts of fetting out 
on their journey; as it contains a great variety of ufeful direc- 
tions and interefting hints, to which a man, without fuch a di- 
rectory, in the hurry of travelling, and amid that valt variety of 
odjects which folicit his attention, never could be fuppofed to be 
able to advert: but whether the gay and thoughtlefs youths, who 
now travel chiefly for amufement and relaxation, will equally 


éfteem it, we much doubt. 
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The very full title-page fufficiently announces the objeé of 
this publication ;—which is written by a man of much experi. 
ence, and found judgment. ‘The work is arranged under pros 
per heads; and it feems to have been digefted with great care, 
Men who have made a particular ftudy of any one branch of 
knowlege, may, perhaps, think, that on that particular head, 
fomething more might have been done. For our part, we are 
furprifed that one man fhould have been able to take fuch a gene. 
ral and comprehenfive view of the objeéts that ought to engage 
the attention of rational and {cientific travellers, who will find 
thefe volumes highly ufeful in affifting their enquiries, and 
directing their purfuits. The catalogue of travels, which fills 
the whole of the fecond volume, is more complete than any 
other that has hitherto been publiflied. 

The impreffion of the work is elegant; but as a book in- 
tended to accompany a traveller on his journey, we cannot help 
thinking that it would have been more wu/eful, though lefs ee- 
gant, had it been more clolely printed; for doubtlefs to a tra 
veller, a great book, though it may not be a great evil, may 
prove a cumberfome ** Companion in a Poft Chaife.” An 





Art. XVI. The Works of the Right Reverend William Warburton, 
Lord Bifhop of Giouceiter, in Seven Volumes. 4to. 61. 6s. 
Boards. Cadell. 1-88. 


‘HE great Warburton, though exhibited to the literary 
world in feven magnificent quartos, is forced, for the 
prefent at leaft, to appear without thofe accompaniments which 
ufually attend the colleéted works of celebrated deceafed authors. 
** In himfelf is all his ftate;” nor is even the little ceremony of a 
critical or biographical preface employed to ufher in the writings 
of this learned prelate. There is only prefixed to them the fol- 
lowing concife ADVERTISEMENT : 

‘ The reader will expe& fome account of the /ife, «writings, and 
chara&er of the author to be prefixed to this complete* edition of his 
works, He is therefore informed, that a difcourfe to that effect has 
been, prepared, and will be publithed; buat not now, for reafons that 
will be feen hereafter. However, it may be proper to add, that the 
purchaier of this edition will be entitled to a copy of the difcourfe, 
whenever it comes out, on his producing a ticket, which for that 

urpofe will be delivered to him by the bookfeller. 

‘ All I have to fay, at prefent, of the author’s works, is, that 
they have been printed carefully from his laft corre€tions and im- 
provements; aud arranged in that order which was judged moft con- 
venient. , 


————, 





* Quite complete it is not. See ‘* Traéts of Warburton and 4 
Warburtonian.” It may, however, be as complete as the author 
wifhed it to be. 
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¢ OF the new traéts, included in this edition, the moft confider- 
able is in the N1nTH book of the Divine Legation, printed, fo far 
as it goes, by the author himfelf, but left unfinifhed. This difcourfe 
muft be interefting to the reader; but will not appear to have all 
the novelty which he may expeét. The reafon is, that the author 
had laid afide all thoughts of completing this book for many years, 
and had, in the mean time, employed fome parts of it in his other 
works. From thefe, when he at length refumed that intention, he 
extracted many paflages, which are now again inferted in their 


lace. 
‘ Thus much I thought fit to fay of this additional book, that the 


reader may come the better prepared to the perufal of it. For the 
reft he is referred to the Author’s Lire, at large. 


‘ Great Ruffel-ftreet, Bloomfbury, : : 
Feb. 6, 1788. R. WORCESTER.’ 


This advertifement will excite various conjectures, and dif- 
ferent readers will affix to it different comments. Some will 
probably fmile at the ticket of admijfion to the Warburtonian 
myfteries ; others will think, that the Right Rev. Editor had 
better have delayed the publication of the works, till prudence 
would have permitted him to have gratified the public expecta- 
tion with the Life; while others will boldly cenfure him for 
this mode of conduét refpecting his deceafed friend. Whether 
in this particular he be entitled to cenfure or commendation, it 
is not for us, while the evidence is withheld, to offer a decided 
opinion. At leaft, we would avoid, for the prefent, attributing 
this meafure to a difhonourable motive. 

The learned editor of Traés by Warburton and a Warbur- 
tonian, is not difpofed to be fo forbearing. He thinks this 
delay in publifhing the Life ** muft be alarming to fuch of War- 
burton’s opponents as may be now living.” (See Traés, &c. 
p. 187.) By which he feems to intimate, that the biographer 
mutt be confcious of having treated thefe opponents with great 
feverity, and is therefore afraid of making his attack on them till 
they are removed from the fphere of fublunary controverfy. But 
why muff this be the cafe? Might not reafons of a more 
private nature reftrain the publication? He is inclined, like- 
wife, to cenfure the Bifhop of Worcefter for the fmall number * 
of copies printed of this quarto edition, obferving, that in this 
* there is fomething very myfterious to his mind’ (ubi fupra): 
but in this matter it is not improbable, that the R. Rev. Editor 
was advifed by his bookfeller, who might inform him that 
theological works have no very extenfive fale, and that the 
expenfivenefs of this edition would prevent many from becoming 
purchafers. Or the editor himfelf might conceive, as Warbur- 
ton is not a writer for the multitude, as this edition contains 





* It is faid that only 250 copies were printed, 
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little new matter, and as Warburton’s works are already in the 
pofleffion of the public, and may be obtained at a much cheapet 
rate, that few copies of this fplendid edition would be called for, 
Where then is the difficulty of accounting for fo fmall a num- 
ber? The Bithop of Worcefter hath as fully pledged himfelf 
to produce the Life in due time, and to affign the reafons for 
holding it back at prefent, by the diftribution of 250 tickets, as 
of 2000; nor is it to be fuppofed, that a refpectable prelate of 
the church of England, after having affixed his name to an ad. 
vertifement, in which he affures the public that a Difcourfe on 
the Life, Writings, and Charaéier of Warburton * has been pre 
pared (no doubt, he muft mean, prepared by himfelf, or under 
his dire€tion), and will be publifhed,’ has the fmalleft intention of 
forfeiting his reputation, by deferring the execution of his pro- 
mife ad Grecas calendas. He pledges himfelf hereafter to explain 
this delay; from which it may be inferred, that he thinks 
himfelf able to juftify it. How far he may fucceed in this, it 
would be rafhnefs in us now to attempt todetermine. Cautioufly 
abftaining, therefore, from that pre-judgment, which we con- 
demn in others, we fhall content ourfelves with expreffing our 
difappointment; and, leaving thofe acquainted with the War- 
burtonian hiftory to exercife their conjectures refpecting thefe 
ATIOPPHT A, we fhall referve our remarks on the charaéter and 
writings of this vir magnus, acer, memorabilis*, till the difcourfe, 
which we are promifed, regularly comes before us. All that, 
with propriety, we can do here, is to notice the new matter | 
which thefe volumes contain; and which, to the credit of the 
editor and the bookfeller, is given in a feparate volume, to accom- 
modate the purchafers of Dr. Warburton’s former works. This 
will form the fubjeét of the following article. Moc0-y. 





Art. XVII. 4 Supplemental Volume of Bifbop Warburton’s Works, 
being a Collection of all the New Pieces contained in the Quarto 
Edition. 8vo. pp.sit. 6s. Boards. Cadell. 1788. 


HAT occupies the greateft part of this volume is the 

Ninth Book of the Divine Legation of Mofes, being an 

Attempt to explain the true Nature and Genius of the Chri/iian Re- 
ligton. As to this book, the R. R. Editor has prevented our 
expe@ing much from it on the fcore of novelty. Indeed he did 
well to apprize us with what matter and in what manner it is made 
up; for it contains much that every one who is acquainted with 
the writings of Warburton will recolle& to have already peruled. 
The introduction, which extends through forty-three pages, |S» 
in a great meafure, his fermon on the Nature and Condition of 


——_ ) 





* The motto to the portrait of Warburton prefixed to the fir 
volume, from an original picture in Gloucefter palace. 
Truth, 
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Truth, delivered at Lincoln’s Inn, when he was preacher to the 
fociety, from John, xvii. 34. Pilate faith unto him, what is truth? 
This difcourte, whether originally defigned for this purpole or 
not, makes a moft excellent introduction; nor is it poffivle for 
us to be difpleafed with being invited to a re-perufal of a differ- 
tation, which has formerly afforded us confiderable fatisfaction. 
It abounds with manly, and, for the moft part, with juft fenti- 
ments, and.is Jere greatly improved, and divided into three parts 
or fections. 

¢ rf. Dr. Warburton propofes previoufly to examine thofe 
fceptical objeétions, which, in the long abfence of Truth, the 
World had begun to entertain of her very Being and exiftence, 
or at leaft of our capacity to difcover, and get hold of her. And 
thefe being removed, | 

‘ adly, He lays down, under what laws, and with what dif- 
pofition of mind, be has ventured to ufe the aids of REASON 
to explain the TRUTHS OF REVELATION. 

© 3diy, and laftly, He attempts to remove the prejudices 
which may arife againft any new difcoveries in fupport of RE- 
VELATION, which the method here employed to analyze that 
captital ¢ruth of all, THe Fairy, may poflibly enable us to 
make.’ 
Under the firft of thefe heads, he juftly obferves, that * we 
miftake the love of our opinions for the love of truth, and that 
our affections being thus milplaced, they are a greater hindrance 
in the purfuit of Truru, than if we had no affections at all 
concerning it.” He requires us therefore ‘ to fet out in the pure 
fuit of TRuTH as of a ftranger, and not in fearch of arguments 
to fupport our acquaintance with preconceived opinions; to 
poflefs ourfelves in a perfect indifference for every thing but 
known and well-atteftted Trurn; regardlefs of the place from 
whence it comes, or of that to which it feems to be going.’ 
But how difficult is it to comply with this requifition! Some 
pailion and prejudice is for ever interpofing to prevent men from 
Joving Truth for its own fake, and to induce them to patronife 
certain notions for reafons with which Truth has no manner of 
concern. * They fhall be liked becaufe they are o/d, becaule they 
are new, for being plain and fimple, for being /ublime and my/le- 
rious; for being followed-by the few, for being followed by the 
many: in aword, ona thoufand other accounts {till more remote 
from the conclufions of common fenfe.’ 

Revelation has hence, and in confequence of inveterate errors, 
fantified by time and authority, been difyraced, obfcured, and 
perverted, Theories in philofophy, and fyftems in politics, 


have hence fought fupport under an idea that al! kinds of truth 


Were to be found there ; but had men reflected ‘that though the 
Bible tells us, it was written to make us wife—it adds—unto fal» 
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vation (2 Tim. iii. 15.); they would have foyght for the prine 
ciples of natural and civil knowlege elfewhere, and applied tg 
the fcripture only for the wi/dom which is from abovemwhich js 
pure and peaceable.’ 

To this the author fubjoins, in addition to what he had 
formerly obferved in his fermon: 

‘ The firft propagators of our holy Farru, under the immediate 
commiflion of their Matter, were, in this, as in all other parts of 
their conduct, truly admirable. What they chiefly propofed to the 
people at large, was the Bertier of a few clear and fimple propofi- 
tions, as neceffary to falvation: when they addrefied theméelves to 
thofe chofen particulars, who were fitly qualified and rightly difpofed, 
they as warmly recommend EXAMINATION :—to fearch the fcriptures*, 
and to try all things. 

“Yet the only ufe a late writer} could find in fo fage and 
generous a conduct, was to abufe it, in a prophane piece-of drollery, 
under the form of a ferious queftion, Whether Chriftianity was found. 
ed in argument or in faith? which, however defigned for wit, was jaft 
as wife as, Whether St. Paul’s clock was conitruéted on MECHANISM 
or on mMoTion? Since, if the clock was feen to have motion, we 
could not but conclude that the motion arofe from mechani/m. So, if 
the vital principle of Chriftianity be Fairu, it can be no other than 
fuch a Faith as ttands upon Reafon, and is fupported by Argument. 
A wild Indian, perhaps, might fancy that St. Paul’s clock was ani- 
mated, and put in motion by a fpirit: and an enthufiaft, ftill wilder 
than the favage, may fay that Faith is but the feal of a fupernatural im- 
prefion. Yet, furely, none but a fool of the o/d ftamp, or a fanatic 
of the zew, would be willing to difcard Reason, in purfuit of his 
future happinefs, when he has already found ir fo ufeful in pro- 
curing his prefent. For both prefent and future good are, alike, 
acquired by the proper adaption of means to ends: an operation 
which, all muft confefs, the aid of Reason only can effectually per- 
form. Nor hath this faithful guide of life ever afforded pee of 
complaint or jealoufy. When men, who profefs to be under Her 

uidance, find themfelves bewildered, they fhould fufpect, not Her, 
but themfelves. And, ona fair examination, I fuppofe, they will 
always find, that they have been dire@ing Reason when they fhould 
have been dire@ed by Her. But the wayward affeétions which occa- 
fion her difcredit, go on in their illufions to excite our diftruft.’ 

Difmiffing {cepticifm, he next proceeds to confider * the 
temper and difpofition neceflary to be acquired by us, before 
we can fafely and profitably employ the aids of Reafon to explain 
the truths of Revelation.” Here we agree with him, * that the 
greateft impediment to men’s advancement in the knowlege of 
the nature and genius of the CHRISTIAN RELIGION hath ever 
been their adopting and efpoufing fome favourite HyPoTHESIS, 
whereon to erect the Go/pel Sy/tem—and that a fuccefsful fearch 
after religious truths can be only expected when we ere& our 
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fyftem upon Fact; acknowleged faé?s, as they ftand recorded 


in the Sacred Scripture.’ 

In confidering how far human reafon is to be indulged in 
matters of religion, Bifhop Warburton has offered fome remarks, 
which we think worthy of being extraéted, though they will not 
mect with univerfal approbation: 

‘ The three moral attributes of the Godhead, difcoverable by 
natural light, on which men are accuftomed to examine the preten- 
fions of Revelation, are his justice, his Goopness, and his wis- 
pom. But the reafoner on religion will tranfgrefs his bounds, un- 
lefs he confine himfelf within the sao frf?. The evidence of this 
affzrtion is convincing. 

‘ To form a right judgment of the divine attributes of susTICE 
and Goopness, the only relations, to be taken into confideration, 
are thofe of Gop and Man. But to judge truly of the wispom of 
the Godhead, other re/ations befides thofe of God and Man, namely, 
the whole order of intellectual Beings, difperfed throughout the uni- 
verfe, are to be added to the account: of whom, further chan of their 
mere exiftence, we know nothing. 

‘ From hence it is feen, that we may fafely determine, whether 
any thing in ReveLaTion contradiét God’s yustice and Goop- 
ness. If it doth, fuch revelation is to be rejected. Not fo, with 
regard to his Wispom, therein manifefted in any particular inftance; 
although our natural knowledge of the being and attributes of God 
affures us, that the GREAT ALL is conduéted with the moft confum- 
mate Wi/dam. 

‘ ReveLaTion therefore is not to be reje&ted on account of diffi- 
culties arifing from our ignorance of all the relations neceffary to be 
taken in, when we would attempt to form a complete judgment of 
the exertion of the Attribute of Wifdom. 

‘ Why this precife mode of RepemprTion by the death and Juffir- 
ings of Chrift was preferred to all other, in the eternal purpofe ot the 
Godhead, exceeds the powers of human reafon to difcover; becaafe 
his attribute of Wispom, which is out of the reach of man to apply 
to this inquiry, is here concerned, But when it hath been proved 
by fad, that a religion was revealed in which ¢his mode of redemp- 
tion is employed, then reafon may lend her modeft aid to fhew (what 
a rational religion feems to expect fhould be fhewn) that shis precife 
mode is contormable to all our ideas of divine gosdne/s and juffice: 
nay, that it beft quadrates with, as it is feen to be the properett 
means of, a RESTORATION TO A FREE GIFT, WHEN BECOMF 
FORFEITED. 

* This difference in the application of reafon to religious matters, 
Mos+s hath not obfcurely intimated to his people; where, in his 
lait direStion for their condudt, he fays, The secret Tuinas belong 
unto the Lorp our Gon; but thofe things which are REVEALED belong 
to US and to ouR CHILDREN, for ever *®; and had I not oblerved 
this fage direction, but vainly endeavoured to explain myfteries 
which the Gofpel hath left unexplained, | fhould juftly have incurred 
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the cenfure of Jerom to his adverfaries. Why (fays this Father) de 
you pretend, after fo many ages are elapfed, to teach us what was nevey 
taught before? Why attempt 10 »xXP.atn what neither PETER mop 
Pau thought it neceffary to be known * ?” 

What pity is it thar the advice of this ancient father has not 
been more regarded, efpecially by writers on the fubje@ of the 
Trinity ! ; 

Long as we have dwelt on this introdu@tion, we cannot dife 
mifs it without taking notice of B fhop W.’s (pirited attack on 
thofe who are difpleafed with making, what are called, experi- 
mients in religion. Convinced that the caufe of truth can never 
fuffer by enquiry, we are not for allowing timidity to reftrain 
inveftigation. Let Revelation be ftudied and attentively ex- 
amined; nor ‘et the believer be afraid of the :ffue, Indeed (as 
Dr. W. very fenfibly obferves), * for a man who believes Reli- 

ion to have come, and in an extraordinary manner, from God, 
to be alarmed with the danger of experiments, as if Truth would 
not bear to be fcen on all fides, ig the moft ridiculous of all panic 
terrors.’ 


© 4d Pammachium © Oceanum de Erroribus Origenis. 


[ To be continued |] . Moo~ 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For OCTOBER, 1789. 
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PoLITICAL. 


Art. 18. Thoughts ou the State of the Nation; or the real Situation 
of Great Britain delineated and demonitrated. 8vo. pp. 87. 
2s. Ridgway. 1789. 

HE writer of the pamphlet before us prefaces his examination 
of our political flate with fome general obfervations. He 
tells us, ‘ that from the popular conttitution of our government, every 
individual, either direétly or indirectly, takes fome part in the ad- 
miniftration of the affairs of the flate. As thefe affairs are well or 
ill dire&ted, he derives or feems to derive fome perfonal credit and 
advantage, or difcredit and difadvantage. It becomes then the in- 
tereft of each man, generally confidered, to affume that the affairs of 
government are weil conducted ; fince in doing fo, he confults his 
eafe, contributes to his happinefs, and gratifies his vanity.’ He 
might have added, that in a conftitution like ours, there will always 

be contending interefts and {trong partialities: that as every man 13 

in fome meaiure to judge of the condué& of government, it will be 

the bufinefs of particular men to expofe the miftakes of Minitters: 
and that if eafe be not confulted by Oppofition, vanity is quite as 
much gratified in deteGling faults, as in difcovering excellencies. 

In forming a true judgment of our political ftate, it behoves us 
then to have regard to thele different circumftances ; and neither 1m- 
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plicitly to truft the flattering promifes of one party, nor the defpond- 
ing prognottics of the other. 

The intent of this publication is to fhew that the country, which 
naturally fhould have been in a progreflive ftate of profperity, is de- 
clining: that its declenfion is occafioned by a declining capital: 
that the confumption of the great body o: the people has decreafed ; 
and confequently that the produce of land and labour is leffened. 
We will, as briefly as poflible, enable our readers to judge of the 
arguments from which thefe material dedu€tions are drawn. , 

Weare told (p. 12. and 13.) ¢ that the real fate of a country may 
be eftimated with certainty, by the ftate of the confumpiion of the 
people; and that this confumption is meafured very exactly by the 
amount of the taxes paid to the excife: for thefe taxes, according to 
the prefent conftitution of the revenue, are taxes upon confumption. 

‘ But the confumption of the people can operate only on the pro- 
duce of the country: whatever may be the ftate of the confuinption, 
whether it is increafing, ftationary, or declining, the fame will be 
the itate of the produce ; increafing, ftationary, or declining.’ 

‘ As therefore the excife-taxes meafure very exactly the confump- 
tion, and the confumption is a meafure of the produce; it follows, 
that the excife-taxes muft meafure the produce of the land and la- 
bour; the only true wealth of a country.’ 

Now to apply this: 

‘ The duties paid to the excife between the 5th of April 1787 and 
the sth of April 1788, exceeded the amount of the duties paid be- 
tween the 5th of April 1788 and the sth of April 1789, by nearly 
the fum of 300,000/. The confumption of the country, then, has 
been lefs in the latter than in the former year, by fo much con- 
fumable produce, as, if actually confumed, would have avgmented 
the revenue in the very enormous amount of 300,000/. What the 
grofs value of fo much produce might be, it would not be very eafy 
to eftimate.’ This reafoning is plaufible: its fallacies may, how- 
ever, with a little attention, be detected. 

The duties paid to the excife cannot be an exact meafure of the 
confumption of our own produce; fince of thofe duties a confiderable 
part is drawn from the confumption of foreign articles imported into 
this country. The amount of the excife, then, muft vary with the 
demand for foreign articles, and cannot, therefore, afford a jult cri- 
terion of the confumption of the produce of this country. 

But if thefe taxes do not meafure the confumption, {till lefs will 
they meafure the produce of the country. For the produce does not 
confift only in what is confumed at home, and thus pays duty to the 
excife ; but likewife in the immenfe furplus which is exported and 
exchanged for foreign commodities Here, then, is a part of the pro- 
duce which cannet immediately and materially affect the excife*, how- 
ever it ultimately may increafe not only this branch of the revenue, 
but that depending on the cuftoms, 

As, then, the excife duties for any one year cannot meafure the 
produce of that year, and mutt alfo vary according to the varying 
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_ * It muft, however, in fome meafure, affect it; for labour mutt 
increafe with produce ; and increafed labour muift be maintained with 


én increafed confumption of articles taxed to the excife. 
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demand for foreign goods, it follows that, to form a juft eftimate of 
the general {tate of the nation, we muft take into confideration the 
quantity of exports and imports. And as the annual amount of the 
duties of the excife, as well as of thofe of the cuftoms, is affected 
the excefs or diminution of foreign trades, it likewife follows that 
the true ftate of the revenue will be more accurately found by taking 
the average of the whole amount of two years, than by reafoning 
from the amount of either of thofe years feparately. 

The minifter, then, in averaging the whole amount of the duties 

aid to the excife in the two laft years, and thus forming an eftimate 
of its probable future amount, appears to have acted fairly. Neither 
need we be apprehenfive that the produce of land and jabour is an- 
nually decreafing : the premifes from which this conclufion is drawn, 
have been fhewn to be fallacious; the conclufion confequently falls 
to the ground. 

The author next proceeds to fhew that the capital of the nation is 
decreafino. The arguments on which he founds this opinion are 
chiefly thefe: | 

‘ If capital be increafed, every means of employing it will be 
fought, and thus more produétive labour will be maintained: bat to 
maintain more productive Jabour in a ftate, you muft increafe the 
number of labourers; thefe labourers mutt be fed and clothed, &c.; 
you increafe then the confumption of the great body of the people; 
and confequently the produce of the excife taxes.’ (p. 47.) 

But, we are told, thefe taxes have decreafed; fo, therefore, have 
the confumption, the productive labour, and finally the capital. 

To this it may be anfwered, that the excife taxes do not meafore 
the confumption of our own produce, neither do they meafure the 
produce itfelf; all deductions then, where thefe fteps are taken for 
granted, mutt be inconclufive. : 

Another circumftance which tends to perplex this writer’s reafon- 
ing in this part of his fubje& is, that he fometimes appears to con- 
found capital with /fecie; as if capital confifted alone in gold and 
filver. Hence he argues (p. 51.) that becaufe, in our China trade, 
we at prefent tranfmit more fpecie than we formerly did, therefore, 
our capital is decreafing, and the country is endangered. Bat the 
fame argument might be urged againft every foreign trade. The 
fifth, &c. that we fend to Spain as truly form a part of our capital, as 
the filver which we receive in exchange forms a part of the capital of 
Spain: ror does that fame filver which we fend over to the Chinele 
conftitute our capital in any other way, than the tea returned to us 
conftituted theirs. Neither is there any danger to be apprehended 
from thus parting with our filver; nor would any benefit accrue from 
fuffering it to accumulate at home. Money requires to be increafed 
no further than is neceflary for convenient citculation: and “4 
country which abounds with the produce of land and labour, beyond 
what is neceflary to fupply the home-confumption, has always the 
power of commanding an increafe of its treafure, by fending its fur- 
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plus to foreign markets *.” 
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* See Dr. Smith’s Inquiry into the Nature and Caufes of the 
Wealth of Nations, Book 4. ° Thi 
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This is not the only error into which our author is betrayed by 
confidering capital as confifting, exclufively, of money; and after- 
ward fuppofing that money to conftitute the wealth of a nation. We 
truft, however, that we have faid enough to put our readers on their 
guard ; and to induce them carefully to examine this writet’s argu- 
ments before they admit his conclufions. ‘There is the greater ne- 
ceflity for this, as they will find that his reafonings, if not always 
accurate, are never feeble ; and chat if, in laying down his principles, 
they fuffer an error to pafs unnoticed, they will not eafily be able to 
refufe their affent to the confequences. 

On the whole, this pamphlet evinces confiderable knowlege of the 
fubjeé&t, and no little thought. Its language, too, is vigorous, though, 
from the length of the periods, it is fometimes confufed. It has 
another recommendation; in our opinion, a material one: it is written 
with temper. Though warm in the caufe, the author is neither pers 


fonal nor acrimonious. Ov 


Art. 19. 4 Reply to a Pamphlet, entitled, ** Confiderations on the 
War with the Turks, by M. de Volney.” 8vo. 2s. 6d. pp. 120. 
Stockdale, &c. 1789. 

About 15 months have elapfed fince M. de Volney publifhed his 
Confiderations on the probable Confequences of the prefent War be- 
tween the Emperor of Germany, in conjun<tion with the Czarina on the 
one hand, and the Grand Signior on the other; in which inveftigation 
he predi&ed the downfal of the Ottoman power: See Rev. vol. Ixxix. 
p- 66. His arguments and his prophefyings foon underwent the 
examination of M. de Peyflonnel, a writer well qualified, from his 
former refidence in Turkey, for the tafk of reviewing what M. de 
Volney had publifhed on this important fubjeét; and whofe reafon- 
ings and prediGions run in a courfe directly oppofite to that of M. de 
Volney: See Rev. above referred to, p. 606. 

The prefent writer is not merely the criticifer of M. de V.; he is 
On certain points, the liberal encomiatt of the Turks; whofe na- 
tional character, for bravery, and fidelity in the obfervance of trea- 
ties, he vindicates *, with great appearance of truth and juftice. He 
is by no means of opinion that the Turkifh empire is now declining, 
or that any material advantage was gained over the late Sultan, Ach- 
met, in the laft year’s campaign; and his ideas feem to be well fups 
ported by his ftatement of fats and circumftances that are not 
generally or fully known in this part of Europe. Our unknown 
author appears to have received good information on the fubje&. He 
reafons calmly, though his arguments feem weighty; and, on the 
whole, we think he has amply evinced the futility of the perform- 
ance which paffes under his examination: and that he has jattified 
our remark, that M. de V. was rather too forward in proceeding to 
divide the bear’s fkin, before the fhaggy forefter was killed. —Bur, 








* He does not with, however, to be confidered as the champion of 
the Turks. ¢ I can fee,’ fays he, « the errors of the Ottoman govern- 
ment, its unhappy prejudices and abfurd opinions, with all the re- 
gret, and all the feeling of M.de V. An Knglifhman’wants no 
incitement to commiferate the fubjects of defpoti{m.’ 
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what particularly pleafes us, in this tract, is the candour with which 
the author treats his opponent. We here meet no intemperance of 
language, no unpolite modes of expreflion [fo common in literary 
contelts}, nor the leaft appearance of contempt for thé writer who has 
maintained the other fide of the queftion. On the contrary, our 
anonymous author has exprefled his high refpect for M. de Volney’s 
literary abilities and merit as an hiftorian, and as a faithful and ele. 
gant defcriber of what he has feen and known; but, in regard to 
his political {peculations, the cafe is different. ‘To theie he freely 
ttates his objections ; but he flates them with decency, as well as 
with energy, and found argument.—Yet, after all, what are the dif. 
quifitions of an author, on matters depending on the viciffitudes of 
war? When the {word is appealed to, that inftrument often does 
more in one day, than an hundred writers, in their clofets, can ac- 
complifh in as many years. G 


Art. 20. 4 Reviews of the parliamentary Condu& of the Right Hen. 
Charles James Fox, and the Right Hon. Edmund Burke, &c. 8vo. 
pp. 88. 2s. Stalker. 1789. 

We are told that this pamphlet was written while the late Regency 
Bill was in difcuflion. We fee no very weighty reafon, as the bufi- 
nefs on account of which it was compofed is over, why it fhould 
now be brought forward. But, ‘ the flattering folicitations of an 
author’s friends’ cannot be refifted. 

The writer remarks that the fpeeches of Meffrs. Fox and Burke 
‘ are, not only in the metropolis, but in every part of the kingdom, 
perufed with avidity and pleafure, even through the imperfe& me- 
dium of public prints.” ‘To give his readers a better idea of the 
talents of thefe gentlemen, he ‘ endeavours, in the moft concife 
manner poflible, to point out wherein the forte of each confitts, with 
their peculiar mode of elocution.’ Doubtlefs, it is kind to give this 
information ; but we are of opinion that it is at leaft as well given in 
the reprefentations of their fpeeches, ‘ thofe rude, abridged, flight 
fketches, in their mutilated ftate,’ with which we are prefented in 
the daily papers. | 

As to the remainder of the pamphlet, it contains the ufual enco- 
miums on the gentlemen who figure as the leaders of Oppofition, and 
the eommon abufe of the Minifter and his adherents. r) 


GRAND REVOLUTION IN FRANCE, 


Ast. 21. 4 true and minute Account of the Deftruion of the Baftille; 
by Jean Jaques Calet, a French Proteftant, who had been a Pri- 
foner there upward of 20 Years, and who affifted at the Demoli- 
tion of that infamous Prifon. Tranflated from the French. 8v0 
ys. Gd. pp. 61. Stalker, &c. 1789. 

We could have withed for fome more fatisfa€tory affurance of the 
authenticity of this detail, than the declaration of the anonymous 
tranflator, who affirms that Monf. Calet, on his arrival in England, 
in moft diftrefled circumftances, was received by a humane gentle- 
man, who did him fuch aéts of kindnefs as came within his narrow 
abilities; that M. Calet abfolutely refufed any pecuniary afliltance 


whatever; and that the Gentleman advifed him to publifh this ac- 
count 
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count of the demolition of the Baftille, as having been an eye- 
witnefs : which advice the author tells us he followed ‘ to procure a 
morfel of bread.’ In this laudable view, if his account be as true as it 
appears artlefs, we hope he will not be difappointed. Some circum 
ftances, however, in his narrative, feem to be very extraordinary, in- 
deed; fuch, for inftance, as his never having been permitted to 
exchange a word with any human being, during his full 20 years 
confinement in that horrid prifon: yet we do not prefume to fay 
that this is impoffible. Admitting, then, the veracity of M. Calet, 
we muft at the fame time allow that his ftory is, indeed, piteous, as 
well as horrible, in the extreme; and that the author is therefore 
undoubtedly worthy of that protection which he has fought in ¢ this 
land of liberty and peace: a land which heaven has thruft from 
other lands, in order to blefs it beyond comparifon.’ p. 60. 


Art. 22. Tyranny annikilated: or, the Triumph of Freedom over 
Detpotitm. Containing a2 particular Account of the Rife, Pro- 
grefs, &c. of the late memorable Revolution in the Government 
of France; with an ample Deifcription of that horrid Prifon, the 
Baftille. By an Eye-witnefls, &c. &c. Svo. 135. pp. 43. Ad- 
lard. 1789. 

A collection of the various circumftances (generally known, by 
means of the public prints) immediately preceding, and attending, 
the Jate aftonifhing revolution in the governinent of France; pre- 
faced by a brief account of the ancient fate of civil liberty in that 
country, together with the innovations by which defpotiim gained 
the afcendant. A copper-plate print, by way of frontifpiece, is pre- 
fixed ; reprefenting the demolition of the Baitille, and the releafe of 
the prifoners—ad captandum vulgus. 


NoveELs. 


Art 23. Zelia in the Defert. From the French. By a Lady. 12mo. 
3 Vols. gs. fewed. Wilkie. 1789. 

This performance is evidently founded on the L/ola Difabitata of 
Metaftafio,—a circumftance which we think the writer fhould, in 
juitice to his diftinguifhed prototype, have acknowleged by a line or 
twqyn the way of preface: many of the fituations in the Novel being 
exactly the fame as thofe in the Drama. ‘The incidents, however, 
are here confiderably multiplied, and the amplification of the whole 
evinces a fufficient degree of imagina‘ion, tempered by a fuitable 
judgment. ‘The outline of the ftory is this—Zelia, accompanied by 
her father and her lover on a voyage to the Ifle of France, is fhip- 
wrecked on a barren coaft. The men are fuppofed to be loft with 
the veffel, but afterward rejoin her in the Defert, in which fhe had 
refided many years. The volumes are intended to fhew, that even 
in a wildernefs, and amid the terrors confequent on fuch a fituation, 
the good and cultivated mind can fupport itfelf with a becoming 
fortitude, and with refignation tothe Almighty will. Nay, fuch 
is the force of habit, when affifted by virtwe, that the fair Anchoret 
at laft became enamoured of her place of refidence, and quitted it 
with a fenfible regret. 

** He who is delighted with folitude (fays a certain philofopher), 


mui be either a wild beaft or a god.” An exquifite remark! and 
we 
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we leave it to the reader, poffeffed of fenfibility, to determine, unde 
which of thefe defcriptions the lover of retirement (we {peak not of 
retirement in a Defert, nor from a principle of mifanthropy) wi] 
properly fall. Should he, however, be inclined to make a paufe, let 
him attend to the following obfervation of a witty and ingenious 
Frenchman: Le /age quelquefois evite le monde de peur d'etre ennuyé, At 


Art. 24. Lhe Child of Woe. By Mrs. Elizabeth Norman. 12mo. 
3 Vols. 7s. 6d. fewed. Symonds. 1789. 
“© Ah woe is me, 

To fee what I have feen, fee what I feel? Swakespeare. 
Now this is precifely the cafe with us; for of all the wofyl pro- 
ductions which have Jately come into our hands, this is unqueftion- 
ably the moft «ofu/—whether we confider it in point of charafter, 

contrivance, fentiment, or ftyle. AB. 


Art. 25. Fajbionable Infidelity, or the Triumph of Patience. 12mo, 
3 Vols. gs. fewed. Hookham. 1789. 

Infidelity, in various fhapes, has fo long infefted the Jand, that every 
friend to virtue muft with to fee it attacked with boldnefs and with 
fkill. To cruth this terrible monfter, however, the arm of a giant is 
neceflary ; but the prefent combatant is a pigmy. In brief, we have 
nothing to commend in a writer who feems unacquainted with almoft 
every rule of grammar—but his ‘ good intentions.’ The volumes 
may, however, on account of the morality which generally pervades 
them, be perufed by the younger part of the community with fome 
advantage. . 


Art. 26. The Triumph of Friend/bip: or the Hiftory of Charles 
Courtney, and Mifs Julia Melville. By Jane’ Timbury. 12m. 
2 Vols. gs. fewed. Fox. 1789. 


Trifling and infipid ¢ to a degree.’ ASB ; 


ARTs, &e, 


Art. 27. Che/s. Vol. II.* 8vo. pp. 272. 5s. Boards. Robin- 
fons, &c. 1789. 

It is impofMible not to admire the fingular brevity of Mr. Twifs’s 
title-page, which is fimplified to one word! This is far different 
from the laboured ‘amplifications of fome verbofe writers, who ex- 
hauft the copulatives and disjunctives, and, aljo, or, likewife, contain- 


. ing, comprehending, including, together with, to which is prefixed, to 


avhich is added, the whole concluding with, &c. all which may fome- 
times be found woven into one clumfy title to a worthlefs publica- 
tion. Yet even this fingle word prefixed to Mr. Twifs’s book, ex- 
preffes too much ; for in a work fo emphatically ftyled—Che/s, we 
are warranted to expedt all that relates to the fubjeéi: we shall more 
efpecially look for the rules and principles of the game, to affift the 
learner in his practice. Whereas this work is compofed of quota- 
tions from writers who have incidentally mentioned, or alluded to 
the game; with anecdotes, in which the game on the chefs-board 1s 
introduced. Sothat, * Hiftorical Memoirs of Chefs,’ * Antiquities 
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® For the firil volume, fee Rev. vol. Ixxvii, p. 312. 
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of Chefs,’ or ‘ Anecdotes of Chefs,’ had been either of them more 
expreflive of the nature of the collection, and would have limited the 
expectations of the reader. But, foftly! we run fome hazard in 
making thus free with Mr. Twifs’s title-page, for fhould he be able to 
fill a third volume, he will gain a move upon us; all we prefume to 
offer on the fubjeét may be checked when we leaft expe& it, and the 
Jaft mover has the beft of every game. 

Mr. Twifs could not have compiled this work without much at- 
tention and patient labour ; nor can the refult be more unexception- 
ably eae up than in his own words, prefixed to the firft volume: 
¢ The following trifle is offered to chefs players, as a compilation of 
all the anecdotes and quotations that could be found relative to the 
game of chefs; with an account of all the chefs books which could 
be procured.” The merit of fuch a compilation is referred to the 
eftimation of thofe for whofe ufe it has been prepared. For a further 
idea of what the author hath accomplifhed, in this undertaking, fee 
our Review, as referred to in the Note. 


PoETRY and DRAMATIC, 


Art. 28. An Epiftle, in Verfe. Written from Somerfethhire, in the 
Year 1776, to —-- » Efq. in Scotland. 4to. pp. 30.’ 
1s. 6d. Murray. 1789. 

Though in Somerfetfhire, this author 

‘ Mufes on Caledonia’s praife;’ 

and while he calls the attention of his friend to the beauties of his 

native country, incites him to tread in the fteps of his brave country- 

men.— This poem is too defultory; and would appear to much 
more advantage, if compreffed into half its prefent fize. 

At times, however, the language of this Epiftle is pleafing and de. 
{criptive; perhaps never more fo than in the following paflage, 
where the praife of the Scotch mufic is happily introduced ; 

‘ Thus Caledonia was crown’d 

In days of chivalry renown’d. 

Nor on her green hills, though alatms 
Oft call’d a martial age to arms, 

The voice of melody was mute; | 

Whilft on his reed and breathing flute, 

In notes that Echo worfhips ftill, 

And oft repeats from hill to hill, 

On Etric’s banks, or in the broom 

Of Cowdenknows, or midft the bloom 

Of flowers on Yarrow blowing fair, 

Or near the green bufh of Traquair, 

The Scottifh fhepherd, Mufic’s child, 

His fongs delightful warbled wild, 

Pour’d genuine from the heart, and warm, 
Beyond the ftrains of art that charm: 

With modulation fweet the lay 

Now {welling through the woods more gay, 
The fhepherd’s pure joy to relate, 

His artlefs pleafures tranquil ftate; 

Now flowing plaintive down the vale 

To waft the thepherd’s am’rous tale, 
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i : His fecret fighs, and love’s fweet anguifh, 
| Breath’d in foft notes that gently languith. 
The patt’ra! powers applaud the fong, 
i And Tweed, delighted, glides along.’ O. 


Art. 29. Sonnets, 4to. pp. 64. 2s. 6d. Robinfons. 178. 
We are here prefented with a collection of fixty fonnets; a {pecieg 
of poem, which Johnfon, forgetting that he was writing a dic. 
tionary, tells us, * has not been‘ufed by any man of eminence fince 
Milton.’ And, indeed, to be confined within the limits of fourteen 
i Jines; ‘* nor cut thou lefs nor more;” and thofe lines crampt by ay 
| | : ill-contrived recurrence of rhimes; is a fituation not to be voluntarily 
Sos fought by poets. The prefent writer, however, has chofen it: and, 
i like many who have preceded him, has by a ftudied and artificial, 
but inelegant diftribution of rhyme, very fuccefsfully laboured to tire 
us. Yet his fubjects are interefting; his language is pleafing ; ‘his 
thoughts and expreffions are fimple and natural ;' and we fhould have 
received much entertainment in the perufal, if we had not been 
# diftracted with the verfification. 
, Our readers, not being called on to read fixty of thefe poems, 
Pi may not feel the fame difguit. If fo, the following f{pecimens will 
| be acceptable: 
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*« Sonnet II.—on Handel. 


| Handel, whofe ftrains the captive foul command, 
ml Oft as by Sorrow’s-gloomy weight oppreft — 
1 | I mourn, or furious paffions {well my breaft, 
| Or want, :pale fiend, -benumbs with icy hand ; 
Rous’d by thy folemn founds my thqughts expand, 
4 ~ And ev’ry wild'emotion finks to reft;. 
On balmy clouds Ivfloat amid the ble, 
at i And fhare the raptures of the heav’nly band. 
-* ¥ Vain moralifts! who deem the pleating pow’s 
But a fond charm to {mooth the dang’rous way 
| Of vice; from her, reclin’d in penfive bow’r, 
Oft has the Poet caught his nobleft lay: 
Her magic bids in many a torpid hour 
} The waking foul’s fublimer paffions play. 
} ¢ Sownet LEV. .~ 
H**, when laft I lefrthy rural bound, 
My bofom felt a’cold and deadly weight, 
Some awful blow, prepar’d by angry Fate, 
Alarm’d my boding foul, and on the ground 
| Fix’d were my eyes, which dim with tears J found: 
' From thee, my Mother, parting fad and late, 
Methoughtr thy grief was, more than ufual, great, 
Thy voice ne’er iffu’d a more plaintive found. 
. A mournful meaning in thy looks I read; 
Much hadft thou fpoken; but thy bleeding heart 
Found not relief. I went with downcatt eyes, 
) And now and then look’d back, -averfe to part; 
. Ah! ’twas the laft fond look; thy earthy bed 
Contains thee now, thy fpirit haunts the fkies.” 
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Art. 30. Liberty: A Pindaric Ode. By Charles Crawford, Efq. 
4to. pp. 12. 1s. Rivingtons. 1789. 

Mr. Crawford writes with the enthufiafm of a man who is enrap- 
tured with his fubject. His account of the flavery in our Wett India 
Iflands, fhews him poflefled of _— as well as warm feelings. 
We cannot, however, in confcience, fay much in commendation of 
his poetry. What ear can bear fuch contractions as the following? 

[he sort’rixg bed of merc’le/s pain.’ P.2 
‘© Where merc *efs, urg’d without controul.’ P, 9. 
© Sin’cy force.” P. 3. * 'T’ heroic deeds,’ &c. 
or fuch rhymes, as reign, and man; injuries, and rife. Thefe are 
faults which every one who pretends to write verfes fhould at once 
fee and correct. Mr. C. may, perhaps, in future, attend to this; 
but fill, we defpair of ever complimenting him as a poet. QO, 


Art. 31. Poems; to which is added, The Humours of ‘Joba Bull, an 
Operatical Farce, in Two Acts. By Silveller Otway. 12mo. 
pp. 137. 38+ Murray. 1789. 

We pretty well knew from the introduétion, what we were to ex- 
pect in the budy of this work. Mr. O. tells us, that * he will not 
fetter his melody with the tyranny cf rhyme, or the regularity of 
metre.’ Accordingly, he begins his poetical career with four /onzets: 
fome with rhyme, and fome without; fome in twelve lines, and 
others in fifty. ‘To thefe then, we fuppofe, he thus refers in his pre- 
face: * But I will give you, cries a fon of genius, ‘anew model of the 
beautiful and fublime 3? ;’ yet this does not feem to be the sale, from 
what follows; ‘ and immediately he prosucts an excellent picce of 
poefy :’—Oh, no! this cannot mean the fonnets! 

We know not whether to admire moft, the author’s genius, which 
fpurns aj] rules; or his patient indultry, which employs itfclf in 
forming compound epithets, and in hunting after alliterations, We 
cannot open to a-page without being aftonifhed with gain infrdrouss 
ftep-arrefling, nephyr- -pinion’d, genius- kindling, odour-druvk, &e. Then 
we have mother /eeking eyes; the foul’s defire-dilated cell; chill fear- 
feinting waves, and death-dew-dropping boughs; not to mention 
Srefoy griefs, creeny graces, and greeny youths *. 

‘Lhen for alliteration! 

‘ | glide no gladfome rill, 
But wind thro’ avild’ring qafte my weary way; 
‘Thro’ avild’ring qwaile the abode of winter chill.’ P. 27, 

Again, 
¢ —— Save by the aafted avail of woe 

Weak avandring down the weer ing willows dank, 
‘| hat drooping drink the vives brook below.’ P. 27. 
. Fragrance fraught their fairy feet’? P. 32. 

« Fairy eave of aitching wait i. > P. 59. 

But no more of this: for though we cannot fay t that, like ovr 
author’s zephyr, we are ° panting with delight,’ yet really, like 
him, we are quite giddy with ¢ this tuneful toxication +.’ 


ee 











—- — 


* Vulgarly perhaps called green horns. 
+ © Colleéted zephyr, panting with delight, 
a} The tuneful roxication drinks profound.’ P. 57. 
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We have alfo toiled through what is termed, The Humours of Fobn 
Bull, This however muft be a mif-nomer. We have, in it, very 
little of John’s company, and none of his humour, O. 
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Art. 32. London’s Glory; on St, George’s Day, the 23d of April 
1789; with entertaining Obfervations on the Royal Excurfions. 
&c. By J. Weft. 4to. 1s. pp.15. Symmonds, : 

SPECIMEN. 
* London’s folemnities, richly difplay’d, 
In honour of the royal vifit, on 
That ever memorable feital day, 
Within its records fhall confpicuous fhine: 
The brilliant loyalty of Gitt, Lord Mayor! 
The glorious aid of Sheriffs Curtis, and 
Of Hammet, both in their important truft 
‘The loyal, liberal fupport of all 
The Corporations and their Deputies ; 
The civil and the military honour 
Shewn forth, by all the leading citizens, 
Who had th’ efpecial favour to conduct 
Their Sacred Majefties unto St. Paul’s.—’ 
Enough, enough! good Mr. Welt! 
As we do not believe that this City Poet intended to burlefque 

* the great Thank{giving Day,’ and its folemnities; and as he ap- 

pears to be a worthy, well-meaning, loyal foul, we therefore with to 

deal honeftly with him. Accordingly we do fincerely affure Mr, 

Weft, that in our real opinion, he has totally miftaken his talents; 

and, as an additional proof of our friendly difpofition toward him, 

we would advife him to make no farther attempt on the kkittih 

Mufe, who has, already, fo ungracioufly turn’d her tail upon him. 





Art. 33. The Poliorciad; or Poems on the Siege of Derry. Written 
for the Prize Medal, Seventh December 1788. 8vo. pp. 80. 
Printed at Londen Derry. 1789. 

Our worthy friends, the Irith, feem determined not to forfeit, by 
mifufe, their almoft exclufive privilege to what is called, the art of 
making Bulls. ‘The corporation and citizens of Derry, having re- 





- folved to commemorate the 7th of December 1688, the day on which 


they fhut their gates againft the army of JamesII. Mr. Douglas, 
bookfeller at Derry, propofed a prize medal for the beft poem cele- 
brating that event. We find, from the reverfe of this medal, that it 
was given to Leonidas on the 7th of December 1788, that is, on the 
day before it was adjudged to him: for * the compofitions will be 
kept in a box till the eighth of December, when the prize fhall be 
adjudged agreeable to merit *.’—To what kind of merit? That 
which confifts in the art we have already noticed, we fuppofe: for 
we find from Leonidas, that two combatants engaged, and neither 
of them quitted the ground, till both were dead; 
— each claims the plain, 
Nor quits the battle, till his rival’s flain: 








* Preface, p. 3. 
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yet, ftrange to tell, it is only one of them that really does diem 
« The confli& raged, and far deftruction {pread, 
gine death fat perch’d on Mammo’s fearlefs head, 
For near his deart flern Fate an op’ning made, 
And deign’d an entrance to the ruthlefs blade ; 
‘Thro’ the deep wound the /ou/ a paflage found, 
The heroe lifelefs tumbled on the ground—’ P. 7. 


In pages 4 and 5, we meet with the following notable inftances of 
antithefis : 

* There quaking Flight her pallid vifage fhews, 
And Viét’ry dere the death-bought laurel throws—’ 
‘ Thoje view, where patriot Chiefs refign’d their breath, 
And the/e, where Lords defpotic funk in death. 
Thofe {eek their camp, their ramparts thefe regain’d ; 
There wild difmay, Here folemn fadnefs reign’d’ 


Thefe are beauties of language; and it would be unjuftifiable in 
us not to give a {pecimen of the fuperior beauties of the author’s 
fentiments : 

‘ A phantom next its tott’ring fteps fuftains, 

For ever rack’d with craving, griping pains: 

Hunger her name, and in her hands fhe bore 

Some whited bones, which oft fhe’d fuck’d before; 

And now with hollow eye and rav’nous fpceed, 

She gnaw’d them o’er and o’er with unavailing greed.’ P. 8. 

Such being the merit of the poem which gained the prize, what 
muft we think of thofe to which it was refufed? We pafs by Lider- 
tas, Neos, and Drufus; the latter of whom clofes his heroics in a 
ftyle peculiarly fimple and familiar— 

“ Now, generous Douglas, if you like thefe ftrains, 
Give me the Sitver Mepat for my pains.’ P. 36, 

Alfred claims our attention. He did not expeét the prize. He 
knew the vitiated tafte of the multitude would prefer the jingle of 
thyme, and the found of /@itious numbers, to the language of fenie, 
and true poetic compoiition. 

‘ Although then,’ headds, * my produStion has been laid afide by 
your adjudicators, yet to other judges, and to detter readers, I am not 
afraid to make an appeal.’ (27.) Hear him! 

* Still fhall the mem’ry of the "Prentice Eovrs 

Be dear to every citizen of Derry, 

And each fucceeding feventh of December 

Their manly deeds be gen’roufiy remember’d!’_ P. 40. 

Now, although by fo doing, we may be ftruck from the lift of 
better readers, we appeal to Alfred himfelf, whether his lines would 
hot run more trippingly in rhyme: thus— 

Still thall the names of Prentice Bors, fo merry, 


And each fucceeding feventh of December, 
Their manly deeds we’li gen’roufly remember! 
Doubilefs, indeed, the fublimity of fuch paffages as the following, 
Would be injured by ¢ the found of fictitious numbers,’ 
Rav. OA. 1789. Bb « The 


Q Be dear to every citizen of Derry; 
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‘ The Mountjoy, Browning, led the naval force, 

The Phoenix, Captain Douglas, follow’d clofe, 

Supported by the gallant Dartmouth frigate—’ P. 45. 
But the haughty Alfred muft give place to the modeft ’PRentice 

Bor: 

* But how hall I, unletter’d, dare t’attempt 

The bold detail of this fublime event? 

Shall I, a /eather-apron’d Prentice Boy, 

Untaught in every art, but my employ, 

Prefume, &e.?? P.53. 
And why not prefume, as well as others? 


‘ Behold then England’s King now fled to France, 
To teach the Grand Monarque a Briti/h dance; 
And Louis hugging clofe his deareft brether, 

As rogues in grain for ever cling together!’ P. 54. 


But this is nothing to what follows. Talkof Tyrraus! give us 
the Prentice Boy. 
« And when at length, Tyrconnel’s bold career, 
In Antrim’s corps, makes its appearance here— 
‘Then, then the Apprentice Boys, the Soul of Derry, 
A warm reception gave them o’er the ferry; 
And while old cautious Prudence fat in ftate, 
‘Taking her fnuff—and gravely to debate, 
Whether ’twas proper to admit the troops? 
The Leather-aprons —(brave old ftock and roots!) 
Flew to the gates, and fhut them in their face— 
Huzza! huzza! huzza!—Lundy’s difgrace! 
Wiviiam and Liperty !—damn the Stewart's race!’ P.55. 


So called on, it is no wonder the brave Irifh fhould force 


‘ The Gallic hirelings faft to turn their tail, 

In many a bloody, defperate bold affail ; 

And made them oft deliver up their forage, 

When they, poor fouls, had not fo much as porridge!’ P.56. 


That they were indeed fadly off for porridge, the following lines 
will fhew: , 
‘ The half-ftarv’d horfe, and matfter’s faithful dog, 

Were now to take the place of fheep and hog! 

The cat that oft devour’d the rat and moufe, 

Alike with thefe, was eat in ev’ry houfe! 

Nay, even the very falted hides of beafts, 

Were dearly bought, to ferve as choiceft feafts! 

And ftrange to tell! yet abfolutely true, 

Some old fat A/dermen, with care withdrew, 

And lock’d their tempting flesh from public view!’ P. 59. 
And now (who puts in a veto?) 


——* in ruddy flames ffall burn all 
The Odes immortal * in this Derry JournaL.’ P.73- Q 


—— 





* We own ourfelves peculiarly pleafed with this idea of a perif>- 
able immortality, 
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Art. 34+ The Benevolent Planters. A Dramatic Piece, as performed 
at the Theatre Royal, Haymarket. Written by ‘Thomas Bel- 
lamy. $vo. 18. Debrett. 1789. re ' 
This fmall, one-act piece, of only three fcenes, 1s written in an 

eafy, natural ftyle, and muft, we imagine, have proved not wholly 

unacceptable to a benevolent audience ; as it exhibits the humanity of 
the worthy Planter in a pleafing light. It feems to have been cal- 
culated, in fome degree, to favour the efforts of thofe friends to uni- 
verfal freedom, who are laudably exerting their beft endeavours, as 
the Prologue exprefles it, 

‘ To itop the wide-fpread woes of flavery.’ 


Art.35. The Married Man. A Comedy, in Three Aéts. From 

Le Philopphe Marié of M. Nericault Deftouches. By Mrs. Inch- 
$; ; + 
‘bald. 8vo. pp. 63. Is. 6d. Robinfons. 1789. 

The plot of this little drama is fimplicity itfelf.. The firft fcene 
informs us that Sir John Claffic, the philofopher, is privately mar- 
ried; and we find him, in the laft, avowing his marriage. ‘lhe in- 
cidents, in the mean time, arife from his fears of a difcovery. He 
wifhes the fecret kept from a mercenary uncle, on whofe bounty he 
depends; and from the reft of his acquaintance, to whom he had 
always held up matrimony in derifion. De xihilo, nihil. Much 
could not be expected, and little is done. 

Yet the original confifts of five acts, and was received with con- 
fiderable applaufe. It was written, however, in verfe; and probably 
attracted additional attention, from its. being fuppofed, that under 
the character of the Philofopher, the author was picturing bimfelf. 

The Philofopher is indeed the only perfonage in the Englith 
drama, who deferves the name of a charaGter. The fcenes between 
him and Lady Claffic, are not deficient in point of intereft, and the 
denouement is affecting, i 
ScHOoL-Books and EDUCATION. 


Art. 36. The Complete Pradical Arithmetician: containing feveral 
new and ufeful [mprovements. Adapted to the Ufe of Schools 
and Private Tuition. By ‘Thomas Keith, Teacher of the Mathe- 
matics. 8vo. pp. 320, 38. bound, Law. 1788. 

This treatife differs {omewhat in form from the generality of thofe 
that are adapted to the ufe of fchools, It is divided into two parts ; 
the firft containing the definitions, rules for the operations, and 
hoteson them; and the fecond, exhibiting examples of the rules 
delivered in the firft. The peculiar advantage of this arrangement, 
we do not at prefent perceive. ‘The rules however are plain, and 


the obfervations are fuch as could only be the production of a good 


arithmetician. . 


Art. 37, A Commentary on Dr Watts’s Divine Songs for Children, 
with Queftions deiigned to illuitrate the Doctrines and Precepts to 
which they refer; and induce a proper Application of them as 
Inttruments of early Piety. By Mrs. Trimmer. i2mo. 6d. 
Buckland, 1789. 

, his Mother in Ifrael has adopted fo many indigent, and fore 

* them worfe than fatherlefs children, and takes fo much pains to 

Bb2z cultivate 
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cultivate their minds, and form their manners, that we with pleafure 
announce her publications to:the world. 

The prefent little tract is well adapted to anfwer the end defigned, 
What that end is, we shall inform our readers in her own words. 

After paying the good Dr. Watts a very juft compliment, 
Mrs. T. adds, * I flatter myfelf, that in this humble attempt to 
illuftrate what is not immediately obvious to young readers, and 
arreft their attention, Lam aéting in unifon with my author, and fhal] 
rely on the candour of Dr. Watts’s admirers to impute my under- 
taking to the motives, which really aétuated me to it.’ 

The foregoing paffage is followed by a few hints on the manner of 
ufing this little work in the Sunday Schools; and if thefe hints are 
properly attended to, we doubt not that it will preve a valuable 


acquifition to that falutary inftitution. Yam Wy 


MiIscELLANEOUS, 


Art. 38. 4 Fifteen Days Tour to Paris. Containing feveral interefting 
Circumttances, particular!y the Origin and Progrefs of the prefent 
Revolution, and confuled situation of that Country ; including the 
Mode now adopted of paying Bills at the Paris Bank. By an 
Englith Gentleman of Veracity, juft returned. 8vo. pp. 104. 2s. 

Kearfley. 

‘his flight fketch of the principal objects which prefented them- 
felves to the notice of a hafty traveller, appears to be authentic *. 
‘The author, we doubt not, was capable of regaling his readers with 
more fubftantial fare, had he been matter of more time for /aying-iz 
provifions for a literary banquet of this fort. We do not, how- 
ever, pretend to fay that we fuppole him to be qualified for deep ob- 
fervation, like a Coxe, a Swinburne, a Wendeborn, or a Jardine.— 
‘This journal commences at Aug. 1, 1789; and concludes on the 
29th of the {ame month. 


Art. 39. Six Days Tour in Normandy, from the 1gth to the 25th of 
July, 1789; with a fhort Account of Havre de Grace, Caen, and 
Cherbourg ; the popular ‘T'umults at thofe Places, &c. &c. Crown 
Svo. pp. 154. 2s. Egerton. 

Written by a man of fenfe; and abounding with particulars (be- 
fide the defcriptions of places) which ftrongly confirm the current 
accounts of the furprifing unanimity among all ranks of the French 
nation, in their great and fudden enterprife, in order to free them- 
felves from the evils of defpotifm.—That they fhould thus, at once, 
inftantaneoufly, as it were, appear to be fo well informed of the true 
principles of /egal government (a fubjeét of which we, in England, 
furpofed them to have loft every juft and liberal idea) is, indeed, 
woaderful; and is a circumftance that might perfuade many to con- 
eclude that fupernatural affiftance was with them.—But, on this points 
who fhall prefume to judge? 


— 





* The claufe, however, refpecting the * Origin, &c.’ of the pre- 
fent Revolution, fhould not have been inferted in the title-page, be- 
caufe there is no {uch chapter in the book. 


Art. 
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Art. 40.. 4 Diary of the Royal Tour, in June, July, Auguft, and 
September, 1789. Interf{perfed with Anecdotes, Poetry, and De- 
fcriptions, Hiftorical, Typographical, &c. To which is added, 
that of their Highnefies the Prince of Wales and Duke of York, 
to York, &c. With Characters of the King, Prince of Wales, and 
the Dukes of York and Clarence. By an Obferver of the Times. 
gvo. 2s.6d. pp. 148. Southern, &c. : 
Circumftantial, loyal, and brimfull of exultation and rapture! 

But, indeed, the happy occafion may be thought to juftify almoft 

any excefs of literary exhilaration ;—and, on the whole, the minute 

account here given, will be deemed of fome value, were it only to be 
confidered as a faithful commemoration of fcenes and tranfaétions 
which afforded the utmolt pleafure to fo many thoufands [ perhaps, 
we might fay, hundreds of thoufands] of his Majeity’s affectionate 


and delighted fubjects. 


Art. 41. The Tour to York: a circumftantial Account of his Royal 
Highnefs the Prince of Wales’s Vifit to that City, A. D. 1789. 
With 2 Defcription and Engraving of the Gold Box prefented ta 
his Royal Highnefs by the Corporation, &c. &c. 4to. pp. 52. 
2s. 6d. Robinfons, &c. 

This is not an inelegant memorial of the Prince’s Jate tour to the 
nortkern part of the kingdom ; particularly, of the loyal, affectionate, 
and fplendid reception which he met with, from the nobility and 
gentry whom he vifited, and efpecially from the worthy citizens of 
York, whom he made happy by that captivating attention which all 
who, fortunately, have opportunities of approaching him, never fail 
toexperience. The prints of the ornaments which were engraved 
on the gold box, prefented to his Royal Highnefs with the freedom 
of the city, are a confiderable embellifhment of this publication ; 
and the poem *, added by the Rev. John Parker, Chaplain to the 
Lord Mayor,—might as well have been omitted. 


Art. 42. Alfred’s Apology. 8vo. 2s. 6d. pp. 88. No. 9, Queen’s 
Street, Grofvenor Square. 1789. 

Art. 43. Alfrea’s Apology, Second Part. With a Summary of the 
Trial, &c. for a Libel; on the Profecution of Mrs. Fitzherbert. 
évo. 4s. fewed. pp. 154. Sold as above. 

This alert apologift is a very ‘* 4t-all.”” Not content with merely 
defending himfelf againit actual affailants, he aims, in the whirl of 
his quarter-{taff, fo many blows at every by-itander who has the mif- 
fortune to be within his reach, that he reminds us of old Blackbeard, 
the Pirate, who, whenever he fet fail for acruize, ufed to “ hoift 
Jolly Robin,”? and declare war * with all the world.” 

Among the number of thofe who come in for a random ftroke or 
two, we find the Reviewer who, unfortunately for himfelf, noticed 
Afred, &¢c. on whom our angry author pours forth a full volley of foul 
language, and even throws out fomething very like a cHaALLENGE!— 
That Reviewer, however, has been fo well entertained by the lively 
failies (for our apologift can, occafionally, be pleafant as well as 


Se 








, , Entitled * An Addrefs to the Royal Brothers, the Prince of 
Wales and the Duke of York, &c.’ 
Lb 3 biifterous) 
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boifterous) which he has met with in thefe two pamphlets, that he 
really cannot, in confcience and gratitude, think of repaying the 
obligation, by cutting the gentieman’s throat. No, no!—* Let 
him live a little longer.” 

Serioufly, however, on reading this apology, and reconfidering 
the paflage in our Review, which has given Dr. Withers fo much 
offence, we are ready to admit the truth of his folemn declaration, 
that his defign was not to abuw/e the King, whatever degree of ridi- 
cule may feem to have attended his ludicrous mode of difcufling the 
very ferious fubject alluded to. In this refpeét, therefore, we may 
allow, that the character of Dr. W. remains unimpeached ; and far- 
ther, we are forry to fee a man of his abilities, genius, and learning, 
fo unguarded in his expreffions, and fo much expofed by the heat and 
vehemence of his political writings, to the refentment of people in 
power, and the haraflments of the law: from all which we fincerely 
wifh him a happy deliveratice. 


Art.44. Memcirs und Anecdotes of Philip Thicknefe, late Governor 
of Landguard Fort, and unfortunately Father to George Touchet, 
Baron Audley. 8vo. 2 Vols. 10s. 6d. fewed. Fores, 1788. 
Every thing from the pen of Captain Thickneffe, is peculiarly his 

own; free, animated, and fingular ;—himfeif not unfrequently the 

hero of his tale,—but his tales are generally interefting, never dull, 
and confequently, feldom unentertaining. Endowed by nature with 
agreeable qualities, but frequently agitated by his ftrong paflions, his 
life has been chequered by geod and ill fortune. He has had much 
connexion with the world ; and his own private hiflory is, therefore, 
as might naturally be expected, full of anecdotes and ftories, many 
of which are enlivene) dy farcaflic itrokes, fallies of perfonal alter- 
cation, and examples ef fatirical vengeance: by which fome of his 
readers will be amufe’, and others offended. All thefe anecdotes 
and altercations are not, indeed, ew to us, who have peruled his 
former publications, in their various forms of books, pamphlets, and 
chronicles ; but it may be obferved, that in a compilation of bio- 
graphical materials; it muft be aJlowable for the author to colle& 
whatever might feem neceffary to complete. the general deiign, 
whether the particulars were previoufly known to the world or not. 

In brief, we have perufed this work; we have been entertained 
with many parts of it; we have been informed by others ;—and we 
are only concerned that the lilt of fub{cribers, though not inconfi- 
derable, is lefs numerous than might have been expected, from the 
well-known character of the ingenious author ;—we fay ingenious, 
notwithftanding the frequent jaflances of his carclefs writing ; for 
genius and accuracy are not always concomitants. 


Art. 45. The Complete Trade/man: or, a Guide in the feveral Parts 
and Progreilions of Trade. To which is added, an Account of 
Britifh Manufactures, Produéts, Exports, Imports, &c. By William 
Wright. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Dixwell. 

Mr, Wright, thinking that the many bankruptcies or failures in 
trade are owing to the want of conduct in tradefmen, offers this col- 
Jection of initructions for the fake of preventing the mifchiefs arifing 
from a neglect of his jul rules. The young tradefman will 0 

tainly 
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tainly be much benefited by a due obfervance of moft of the direc- 
tions contained in this ufeful performance. R—m:- 


Art. 46. The School Candidates, a Profaic Burlefque : occafioned by 
the late Election of a School-matter at the Village of Boudinnoir. 
1zmo. pp. 103. Utopia printed. 1788. 

Learned wit, but too obfcure, both in fubjeé& and fatire, for the 
enerality of readers :—=to confefs the truth, the work is not very 
clearly underftood, even by US!! 


Art. 47. The Tcaft Mafter ; being a genteel ColleCion of Sentiments 
and Toaits, &c. 8vo. pp. 36. 6d. Abraham, 1789. 

The tout exfemble of this work pronounces its author a member of 
aclub.in Duck Lane, Smithfield, rather than of one held in Se. 
James’¥ Street, or Pall Mall. It is, indeed, a paltry, poor, and care- 
lefs, though not an indecent, production. .- 


Art. 48. Yorick turned Trimmer; or, The Gentleman’s Jefter: and 
newelt Collection of Songs. izmo. pp.72. 18. W. Nicoll. 
1783. 

Though there are two or three good fongs in this pamphlet, the 
other parts of it warrant us in ftyling the whole a paltry and repre- 

henfible catch-penny. G.2. 


Art. 49. The Honours of the Table, or, Rules for Behaviour during 
Meals; with the whole Art of Carving, illuitrated by a Variety 
of Cuts. Together with Directions for going to Market, &c. ‘To 
which is added, a Number of Hints or concife Lefions for the Im- 
provement of Youth. By Dr. ‘l'rufler. 1zmo. pp. 120. 2s, 6d. 
half-bound. Symonds. 1782. ae 
Every one who perufes this title-page, muft be convinced of the 

general utility of the work: the firit (and the concluding) part of ir 

thould, indeed, be attended to by all; but with refpect to the art of 
carfing, we confefs it to be out of our province; farther than the 
cutting up, now and then, of a poor miferable author; and we there- 
fore leave that part of this production to the criticifm of the worthy 
Aldermen, Deputies, and Common Council, of the city of London. 


MEDICAL. G.2. 


Art. 50. Pra&ical Diffrtations on Nervous Complaints, and other Dif- 
eafes incident to the Human Body; with an hittorical Inveiligation 
of their Caufes and Cure; in which are interfperfed fome fingular 
Cafes. By Mr. Neale. Svo. pp. 68. 1s. 6d. Faulder. 1788. 
From the title of this pamphlet, we expected to find that it con- 

tained fome valuable practical directions. in this expectation, how- 

ever, we were deceived ; and we are under the neceflity of declaring, 
that after perufing the pamphlet with great attention, which indeed 

It requires on account of its ob{curity, we have been able to meet 

with nothing but general affertions conceruing complaints called 

nervous, though not defcribed, fymptoms brought on by dzliofe ha- 
bits, and removed by generous medicines; a great deal about the 
brain, and nerves, and cheerful exhilerating paffions &c. ; but not 

One ufeful practical direction for the treatment of any difeafe incident 


to the human body. 
Bb 4 Having 
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Having thus freely given our opinion of the work before us, we 
fhall tranfcribe the frit paragraph of the third fection. 

‘ When [ treat of the caufes that diverlify nervous complaints, and 
other maladies arifing the refrom, it is neceflary that I firft confidery 
how far thefe affections difer among themielves; after that, I hall] 
proceed co difcover the material differences between them and thofe 

Giicales; that by a parity of fymptoms they feem moft nearly re 
Jated to, as being tle propereit way to difcover as much of ie 
abiirufe nature as is within the reach of human fagacity and pene. 
tration to comprehend.’ Ps 36 

From this {pecimen, we leave our readers to determine, whether 
we muit not'have confiderable pauence even to read 68 pages of 
fimilar wrising, and much more to find out the meaning of the 


writer. 
Rem. 
sot ‘ THEOLOGY and PoOLEMICS, 


Art. s st. An Anfwer to the Three Letters to his Grace the Archbifhop 
of Canterbury, on the Prayer for his Majeity’s Recovery. 8vo., 
pp- 46. 1s. 6d. Hookham. 1789. 

A writer, who figns himfelf § A Curate,’ has here anfwered the 
¢ Prefbyter of the Church of England,’ with ftrength of argument, 
and keennefs of retort: not always, however, rhe retort courteous ;— 
to which, it may be fuppofed, he did not think the author of the 
‘Three Letters reafonably entitled. He has alfo given, en pafant, 
a gentle rap on the knuckles of the Reviewer who gave the account 
of the Letters; fee Rev. vol. Ixxix. p.560. And perhaps the learned 
Curate is in the right. A gentleman who compofes at his leifure, 
and has time to revi/e what he has written, has a great advantage 
over the periodical drudge, who is obliged, through every feafon of 
the year, to beat * the wide field of iiterature, over. grown as it is 
with bufhes and brambles ;—liable, all the while, to have much of 
his attention drawn off, and employed in taking care that his gins 
are not {cratched and torn by the briars :—efpecially theological briars. 

Our author has taken much learned pains to vindicate that claufe 
in the Prayer, which petitions for a removal of that vifitation which, 
for our fing, God has been pleafed to afflict she King. We can only 
fay, that fgtwithftanding the ingenuity and gova reafoning here em- 
ployed, to evince the propriety and orthodoxy of the pafiage, we 
ftill think of it as we did at the firit appearance of that compoftion.— 
But we moft take care of the Sriars 

As to what the author has fo ably urged in regard to the fimplicity 
that is required i in compofitions of this kind, we think he has gained 
a complete victory over his opponent. Yer, while we ferupe! oully 
adhere to fimplicity, both in fentiment and laneuage, we cannot be 
too careful in guardirg againit the danger of finking eh that level, 
on which Truth and Propriety have fixed their it: indard. While we 
are folicitous to avoid the high and ¢ fighile/s /oaring +? of enthufiaim, 
Jet us take efpecial heed that we do not defcend to the repule mean- 
neis and poverty of ity!e which debated, and {till continue to dif- 
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* <* Together let us beat this ample field. ” Suen. 
: i —all who blindly creep, or fhtie/s foar.” ib. 
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race, the facred poetry of the Hebrews, under the doings of 
«© Thomas Sternhold, John Hopkins, and others.”’ 

This tract fhould have been much fooner noticed in our Review; 
but, through fome accident, it did not fall into our hands ull very 
Jately. 

Art. 52. An Attempt to explain fome of the Thirty nine Articles, on 
fcriptural Principles. By a Miunilter of the Church of England. 
8vo. pp. 23. Od. Jonrnfon. 1789. 

The ecitor of this little pamphlet obferves, that in refpeét to the 
long wifhed for and much folicited removal of fub{cription, and 
conformi:y to human creeds and articles of faith, we have been ina 
retrograde ftate, fince the days of the venerable Hoadley,—though 
the neceflicy of fuch a reformation has never been equally held forth, 
and more generally allowed at any time than the prefent, He far- 
ther informs us, that this Mow:fication of the Articles was fent to 
him, accompanied by a letter from a clergyman, who had a large 
family, defiring him to have a few copies printed. The Modifica- 
tion wielf 1s addreff-d to fome refpectable names (here fupprefled) of 
his ecclefiaftical {uperiors, affluring them that it is only in the fenfe 
here given, that he could, as a believer of Chriftianity, ever again 
fubfcribe the articles; and expreffing a hope, that his fituation, 
and that of feveral of his brethren, might fo far excite their com- 
pafion, as to inuuce them to remove thefe ftumbling-blocks of 
human introduction. As this publication is anonymous, iome readers 
may poflibly doubt the particular fact. However, itis not be queftion- 
ed, that there are many upright and fenfible minds who itruggle 
with the difficulty here mentioned ; and it is very detirable that men of 

iety and principle (and fuch we conclude there are), who have it in 

-facir power, would employ fome exertions for their affittance and 

relief, He 

Art. 53. 4 Survey of the modern State of the Church of Rome. With 
additional Obfervations on the Doctrine of the Pope’s Supremacy. 
Addrefled to the Reverend Dr. Butler, &c. &c. By William 
Hales, D. D. Rector of Killefandra, and late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin. Sto. pp.226. 3s. 6d. Faulder. 1789. 
_Dr Hales has undergone the laboor of ettablithing the principal 

ovjeClions urged by the Proteitants againit the doctrines and dif- 

Cipue of the church of Rome, from vouchers which the profeffors 

of that church can neither deny nor evade. But to what purpofe 

has this tafk been fo often undertalzen? Where Catholics poffefs the 
temporal fworu *, they diidain to argue; and where they are re- 
duced to this act of condefcenfion, they will not reafon clofely, nor 
abide by the reiuic of argument. How can they? Je is a vain 
attempt to argue with men tied up by pre ious fubfcriptions and 
obligations!’ For near three centuries back, the reformers have 
been inceffantly engaged in controverfy with Catholics; but paft 
firuggles are forgo:te:, few will wade through o!d controverfies 
managed by men who have long been in their graves, and where 
there are no prefent triumphs to enjoy. The holtility is therefore 
renewed by every generation, and Dr. Hales now ftands forth as a 
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fair difputant, ‘ Difclaiming (fays he) all vague and idle affertions, 
her dottrines I have delivered, from the Canons, Authorifed Cate- 
clifms, and Orthodox Creeds, of the Romifh Church, illuftrated by 
the conceffions of our opponents themfelves, and the moft refpetable 
and approved writers of their communion, and confirmed by the 
practice and diicipline of the church through a long fucceffion of 
ages down to the prefent day: and the conclufions from thence, all 
converging to one and the fame point, | am confident will appear to 
be drawn with fairnefs and invpartiality, and, | truft, without any 
Uhiberal acrimony, or abufe*.? ‘The iubjet 1s too trite for us to 
dwel]! upon; but having ic full in our minds, we cannot but join 
Dr. Hales in ¢ remarking, that the latitudinarian principles which 
pervade the writings of fome Roman apologitts at the prefent day, 
particularly Mr. O’ Leary +, come to us in a very queftionable thape. 
He mutt be confcious, that were they tranflated into Spanith, Portu- 
guete, or Italian, and publifhed in thofe countries, fo far from being 
confidered as the jtrenuous efforts of a miffioner zealous in fupport 
of the Catholic caufe, they would infallibly be prohibited by the 
Congregation of Index, and publicly burnt; and alfo expofe the 
author, tranflator, or publifher (if to be found), to all the rigours of 
the Inquifition; or, at leaft, procure them a lodging in the prifons 
of the Holy Office, there to confider, at leifure, of recanting doc- 
trines, which in fome initances we have feen actually adjudged to be 
grofs error, and heretical pravity{.’? But Englifh Catholics § were 
generally, in all ages, a refractory fet of mortals. The dottrines 
that pafs current in italy, Spain, and Portugal, will not fuit their 
enlarged apprehenfions; even Catholic teachers, therefore, learn to 
be ali things to all men, with the farther view, no doubt, of recom- 
mending themfelves to the proteStion of a Proteitant government. WN, 


Arikh.. Specimens of Sermons and Prayers, of a late Divine, for the 
a of the Young. By Edward Hall. 8vo. 2s. ftitched. John- 
on. , 

Nothing is more cenfurable, than that injudicious partiality, 
which fo frequently obtrudes poithumous publications on the public 
without the author’s previous inftructions, ‘and even in direét viola- 
tion of his modeft wifh, to retive from the world in that humble ob- 
feurity in which he has lived. Papers, thus haftily gathered up, 
and fent forth ‘* with all their imperfections on their head,” fome- 
times fubject a writer to literary cenfure, whofe abilities might have 
entitled him to no inconfiderable fhare of applaufe. This, if we 





* Page 202. 

+ We add Mr. Berington (Rev. Auguit, p. 146.), whofe late 
tract Dr. Hales probably had not then feen. 

t In Ireland, however, the cafe feems to be fomewhat different; 
and this tract, therefore, may be confidered as more particularly cal- 
culated for that country; in which a work of this kind, and written, 
like this performance, with decency, moderation, and candour, may 
feem more peculiarly requifite, for the fupport of the Proteftant in- 
tereft. In aword, this Survey, &c. deferves to be read by all who 
pay any regard to the fubject. 

§ Page 92. 
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miftake not, is the cafe with the publication now before us. The 
difcourfes bear evident marks of having been written without any 
apprehenfion that they would ever pafs under the eye of the public ; 
and the editor has fhewn little tendernefs for the literary reputation 
of his deceafed friend, in the uncommonly incorrect manner in which 
he has printed them. ‘Through all this thick incruftation of inac- 
curacy, we think, however, that we difcover rays of genius and good 
fenfe; but thefe difcourfes would, doubtlefs, appear to more advan- 
tege from the pulpit, than they do, ix their prefent flate, from the 
re(s.. lveverthelefs, as fpecimens of animation without fanaticilm, 
and of a popular and ufeful application of a knowlege of the world 
the pgrpofe of moral initruction, they merit attention. 
~The prayers abound with ftrong expreflions of devotional fent- 
ments, but are, according to our judgmeng, greatly deficient in that 
fimplicity which is the firlt excellence in forms of devotion. ‘ie 





THANKSGIVING SERMONS conlinued: See our laft. 


XXIX. Preached in the Parifh Church of -——, in the County of 
Cornwa!l, April 23d, 1789, the Day of Public Thankfgiving, &c. 
&c. 8vo. Is. pp. 30. Law. 

We cannot imagine why this very commendable fermon appears 
without the name of the preacher, or of the place where it was de- 
livered, unlefs the author may have thought it prudent, for a fea/on, 
perhaps, not to be marked as anfwerable, in whatever quarter, for 
certain political fentiments * which are, we think, very properly 
introduced into it, as naturally ariling from the fubject; and fuch as, 
in our Opinion, mult ever be grateful to a!l confiftent Proteftants, 
all fincere well-wifhers to the conttitutional liberties of this country. 
Whoever, therefore, is the author, he has our fincere acknowlege- 
ment of the general merit of his pious, judicious, and well-adapted 
difcourfe. 


XXX.. The Confijftency of Man’s Free Ageacy, with God’s Foreknowlege 
in the Government of the World, proved and illuttrated :—preached 
in the Parifh Church of Great Yarmouth, April 23d, 1729, being 
the Day of General Thankfgiving for his Majelty’s happy Re- 
covery. By Samuel Cooper, D.D. 4to. 1s. Robinfons. 

The learned author of this difcourie, not fatished with delivering, 
On the occafion of the King’s recovery, a general enforcement of 
religious gratitude, enters into a metaphyfical examination of the 
objection which lies againft the doctrioe of Divine Providence, and 
coniequently againft public acts of thankigiving, from the apparent 
incompatibility of prefcience in God with freedom in man. He folves 
the difliculty, by denying the abfolute contingency of human actions, 
and maintaining, that every action mu/? arife from fome motive, and 
may therefore be forefeen by the Supreme Being, as the natural 
efe& of a certain caufe. 

Having ettablifhed this point, and ftrengthened the argument by 
fome new obfervations, he proceeds, in a ftrain of animated declama- 
tion, to reprefent the grounds of thankfgiving which the occafian 





* In reference, we apprehend, to the Regency bufinefs. 
afforded, 
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afforded, by defcribing the happinefs of a free people under a vir. 
tuous prince. . _ 

This elaborate difcourfe 1s, in our opinion, much fuperior to the 
generality of thofe which have been publifhed on the fubject, 
Indeed it is not to be regarded merely as a thank!giving fermon, 
but likewife as a laudable endeavour to ettablifh, as above intimated, 
by a new argument, the confiitency of Goa’s foreknowlege with 
man’s free agency; in anfwer to Bilhop Watfon’s objections, deli- 
vered in a fermon preached before the Houfe of Lords:—and, fo 
far, it may be regarded, if we rightly recollect, as a continuation of 
Dr. Cooper’s former ditcourte on Providence.— But, for particulars, 
we muft refer to the fermon itfelf. : 5 4 by a 





‘¢ SINGLE SERMONS, on various Occa/fions. 


er 
J. Delivered on Wednefday the 6th of May, 1789, at the Meeting- 

Houfe in the Old Jewry, London, to the Supporters of a New 

Academical Inftitution among Proteftant Diflenters. By Hugh 

Worthington, Junior. 8vo. pp. 69. 18. Cadell. 

This New Academical [nftitution among Proteftant Diflenters 
(which now obtains the name of New Cotrece*) has hitherto 
given birth to an annual recommendatory Difcourfe. Drs. Kippis, 
Price, and Rees, have preached and publifhed on this occafion. Mr, 
Worthington, Junior, its prefent advocate, fhews himfelf, in the Dif- 
courfe before us, to be a fenfible preacher ; but we will not do him 
or ourfelves fo gréat an injury as to quote the inftance of fale modefly 
with which it commences, as a proof of it. Such a foi/, initead of 
fetting off, is enough to deftroy the effect of his fermon, which con- 
tains many pertinent and judicious obfervations, and was, no doubt, 
well heard by the audience for which it was compoted. 

But the part of Mr. W.’s fermon which doubtlefs afforded mokt 
fatisfaétion and pleafure to the friends of this New Diffenting College, 
mult have been the public retractation of an opinion once entertained 
by him, viz. that it was anadvifable to educate Divinity and Lay ftu- 
dents together in one houfe. The promifcuous educativn propofed by 
this inititution has, as far as it refpects the Diffenting clergy, been 
made an objection to it. Some, looking forward to the fituaiion 
which the young Divinity ftudent is defigned to occupy in life, have 


7 





* Some apology is offered in a note (p. 4.) for giving it this name. 
* The term Co/lege is ufed, not for the fake of imitating the Eftablifh- 
ment, but becaufe the word Academy (applied of late years to every 
common {chool) does not convey a proper idea of our plan of educa- 
tion.’ As to the word College, we think them perfectly juftified in 
adopting it ; nor was any apology neceflary. There was, indeed, no 
other term for them. But this we cannot fay of the epithet mew. A 
better, we mean a more diftinguifhing epithet, might furely without 
much difficulty have been found. From Mr, Newton, the principal 
contributor to it, it might have obtained the name of Newton Colleges 
or from its belonging chiefly to Diffenters, and originating with them, 
the New Diffenting College ; but perhaps they wall fay with Pilate, 
What we have written, we have written 
feared 
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feared that this expenfive mode of education, affociated with gentle- 
men’s fons, will fruftrate the intention, by railing his views above the 
Diffenting Miniftry, or at leaft that it will prevent his being, what 

erhaps an humbler ftyle of tuition might have made him, * pafling 
rich, with forty pounds a year.” Mr. Worthington thinks the ob- 
jection groundleis, and fo far from having any fears on this account, 
he is zow of opinion that real benefits are to be derived to the can- 
didates far. the Miniftry being educated with youths of fortune. In 
the E ment, thefe benefits are obvious, for many a poor cler- 
gyman obtains a living in confequence of the connections and friend- 
fhips which he has formed at college; but this cannot happen among 
Diffenters. Their congregations enjoy the privilege (which every 
congregation ought to enjoy) of chufing their own minifters. ‘This 
mode of education, however, may operate favourably in other re- 
fpe&ts: but experience muft determine this. We have only to add, 
that it is an inftitution condu&ed by very able men on the moft libe- 
ral principles, and we fincerely hope it will contribute to the diffu- 


fion of {cience, and to the practice of virtue. Mov~Ye 


If. Preached in the Cathedral of St. Peter, York, before Sir John 
Wilfon, Knight, one of his Majefty’s Juitices of the Court of 
Common Pleas, July 26, 1789. By the Rev. Matthew Raine, 
A.M. Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 410. 1s. Ro- 
binfons. 

The ingenious author has feized the opportunity of an affize fer- 
mon for pleading the caufe of Chriftian liberty. He has fixed ona 
paflage for his text, which is very pertinent to his defign: As, xviii. 
14,15. Hence, with a pious generofity of mind, he argues againit 
mere human impoiitions, and urges the removal of all rettraints and 
laws, even fuch as may be affededly fpoken of as old and obfoléte, 
which tend to lay men under any difadvantages merely on account 
of religious opinions. It is worthy of remark, that though power 
and policy may refilt the writers on this fide of the queftion, the 
latter are always victorious in the ufe of reafon and argument. Nir 


If. Preached at the Anniverfary Meeting of the Sons of the Clergy, 
in the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, May 8,.1788. By the 
Rev. Phipps Welton, B.D. Canon Refidentiary of Wells, and 
Rector of Witney, Oxfordfhire. 4to. pp. 23. Is. Rivingtons. 
The title of this difcourfe is, T/e Temporal Promifes of the Go/pel 

affrted and maintained, from Matth. vi. 33. Is is a ipirited and 

uieful performance. ‘Ihe preacher pleads with energy, in vindica- 
tion of the methods of Divine Providence, and alfo in behalf of the 
charity. He extols, with fome zeal, the merits of the clergy, par- 
aculgly in, re! Deh to public and national benefits, {uch as, the in- 
trodifttion of “Ctreéitianity, the Reformation, the tranflation of the 

Scriptures, oppofition to arbitrary power, the fecurity of our prefent 

happy conftitution, &c. The account is partly true, although thofe 

who are acquainted with hiftory, well know, that itis to be admitted 
with confiderable abatements and objections. The infticution which 
occafioned the difcourfe is highly worthy of attention. Mr. Weiton 
recommends it, in an agreeable and interefting manner, with piety, 
good fenfe, and ardour. We hope the coilection was a good one, 

though 
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though we do not find it particularly fpecifed in the annexed lift of 
ftewards, preachers, &c. fince the year1721. We obferve a miftake 

or an affeétation, which we have occafionally hinted at in our efta. 
blifhed preachers: it is their practice of making quotations from the 
Pfalms, from the old verfion in the Book of Common Prayer, in. 
ftead of the tranflation in the Engiifh Bible, which has occafioned 
the awkward phrate in this fermon, We wif/h you good luck in the 


name of the Lord. ¥ ‘. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


*.* In a letter, figned Crite, the writer fays, ¢ in place of the ve- 
nerable and fonorous Linnzus, why do you curtail this immortal 
man to the infignificant Linné:’ In anfwer to this queflion, be it 
known to Crito, that Linné, and not Linngus, was the real name of 
‘ this immortal man.’ We affert this on very good authority ; 
viz. that of his own fignature. 

nL | 

*+* J. T. informs us, that inftead of faying, in our account of the 
Tufcan Code of Laws (Review for Auguift lait) that it was not to be 
fold, we fhould have faid, ‘ that, ox paying the price of binding only, 
it is diftributed gratis.’ 








tit If * an accidental reader,’ inftead of ¢ pretending to queftion 
the grammar of a critical pen,’ had confulted his own grammar, he 
would have found (which he does not feem to know) that wat is an 
adjective, and that an adjeQtive muft always be joined to a fubitan- 
tive. Where, therefore, the fubftantive is not expreffed, it is under- 
ftood ; and in the cafe to which he refers, the word which ought to be 
underftood, is of the fingular number. His objection, confequently, 
is invalid. 

The other critici/m of this correfpondent is no lefs abfurd than the 
preceding. It is not our bufinefs to correct the titles of publications, 
in Ofder to render them confiftent with the contents. 

tet Benevolus enquires whether the pronoun wich thould not be 
changed to who, in the Lord’s Prayer, as exprefling it more gram- 
matically. Benevolus is certainly right in this correction.—He alfo 
remarks, * fhould the principle of /eading us into temptation be at- 
tributed to the benevolence of the Deity?’ Certainly not. The 
tranflators fhould have rendered the paflage thus: /ead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from the evil, &c. Or, more clearly, the 
meaning is this: /ead us not into any temptation without delivering us 


from the evil of it, &e. Moe-y- & dan. : 


t,t T. C. is right in fuppofing that the work which he mentions, 
had efcaped our notice; but we fhall enquire for it. 











+{t We acknowlege the receipt of the very polite letter, figned 
Cantaorigienfis. We are obliged to the writer for the information 
contained in his P.S.; and are truly forry that we cannot inform him 
where a copy of Mr. Glaffe’s Greek Carattacus can be procured. “ 
ttt we 
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tit We are forry that, in the prefent inftance at leaft, we do not 
deferve the compliment paid to us in the conclufion of the polite 
letter figned Amicus ; for we are not able to give him the informa 
tion which he requires 5 viz. Whether a tranflation of Dr. Zimmer- 
mann’s book concerning Frederick the Great, publifhed at Leipzig 
in 1788, is likely to appear in England. 





tsi The letter of Mr. David Young of Perth is received. FTis 
conjectures are as ill-founded as his illiberal zn/uuations are undeferv- 
ing the notice of the Authors of the Monthly Review. ‘To enter 
into a particular correfpondence with every Author, who may be dif- 
fatisfied with our remarks, would be to engage in an Herculean lIa- 
bour indeed, from which no utility or fatisfaciion whatever could be 
expected. ‘The modefly of Mr. Young is not more confpicuous in 
making fuch a propotal, than 1s his judgment in expecting that it 
could be complied with. 





+$+ Our thanks are due to Mr. David Levi for his information 
concerning his new edition of the Pentateuch.—An account of that 
work fhall foon appear in our Review. Juilice requires us to inform 
our readers, that our animadveriions on a paffage in this Author’s 
Lingua Sacra * were founded on an error of the prefs. It is there 
aflerted, that ‘* there are fome feminine //ura/ nouns which end in fy 
and have Segol before it.”” But Mr. L. now informs us, that the 
word plural fhould be expunged, and eur objections to the pafiage 
will then be entirely removed: With re{fpect to the other matters 
contained in Mr. L.’s letter, we muit affure him that our opinions, 
with which he appears to be fo much diffatisfied, were at firit not 
haftily formed ; and now, upon maturer deliberation, we do not con- 
fider them as ill founded. 


* See M.R. for April 1789, p. 290. 





F. K. has our thanks for his friendly information refpe&tin 
the two old Medical Tra&s noticed in Art. 22. of our laft month’s 
Catalogue. We had fome recolleétion of having feen them be- 
fore; but the Author’s name being now with-held, we could not 
avail ourfelves of the advantage and afliftance of our General Index; 
in which, vol. i. p. 392, thefe tracts will be found, in the Medical 
clafs, under Newman: the Author having fuffered his name to ac- 
company the firit publication of his pamphlets. 





§t§ If G. B. will turn to our General Index, vol. i. p. 162, he will 
there find a complete lift of the jeveral publications, in the contro- 
verfy relative to the 1sth and i6th chapters of Gipson’s Romar 
Hifory. Among the feveral Anfwers to Mr. G. thofe of Dr. Wat- 
fon, Mr. Davies, and Mr. Taylor, fhould be diitinguifhed. The ff 


is the moit * concife.’ 





IIS] We have received a copy of Dr. Krauter’s * Supplement to the 
Examination of Mr, Levi’s Objections, in his Letters to Dr. Prietts 
ley ;? but we recollect nothing of the Examination itfelf ; nor do we 

now where to enquire for it. When both the parts of Dr. K.’s 
publication are before us, they will be duly noticed. | 
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484 CORRESPONDENCE, 


tit The letter from Evefram is tranfmitted to the Gentleman in 
our foreign connexion, to whofe Article, in our laft Appendix, it bears 
reference; and whofe refidence is on the continent. An anfwer may 
be expeéied in due time.—The fame may be noted, with refpec to 
the Letter from Liverpool, figned Ferri, concerning the annual pro- 
duce of iron in Sweden. 

{t|| Due attention will be paid to Mr. Glafle’s Letter (with others) 


in Our neXt. 
ee 

THE learned and induftrious Mademoifelle pz Keratio, of 
whofe IHi/tcire d’ Elizabeth, and ColleGion des meilleurs Ouvrages Fran. 
gois, composcs par des Femmes®, we have recently given accounts, does 
not behold the prefent ftruggle for liberty, in her own country, with 
an indifferent eye; nor allow her pen to remain inactive in fo great 
and animating a caufe. She has publifhed at Paris, a periodical 
Sheet, to which fhe gives the title of Le Journal d’E'tat © du Citoyen, 
At firft, it made its appearance every ZAurfday; but, in Number 7, 
we are informed that, at the prefling folicitations of the fubfcribers, 
a Number will be delivered to them regularly every Sunday and 
Thurfday; which will then confilt of only eight pages, with a Supple- 
ment, at times, as before. Itis, in one word, A Review,—princ’e 
pally, at this janture, of the works which are now pouring forth from 
the liberated preffes of France, relative to the grand fubjectof rue 
ConsTiTuTion ; and giving, at the end of each Number, an ac- 
count of the chief events of the week, and of the principal objects 
which occupy the attention of the National Affembly. 

In the true ftyle of a perfon exulting in a recent delivery from the 
terrors of defpotiim and che chains of flavery, Mademoifelle pe K, 
exclaims : 

© La liberté nous cf rendue. Nous nous flattons d’avoir de ce grand 
bienfatt un Jentiment trop vrai pour cn abufer. Nous NE CONFON- 
DRONS$ JAMAIS LA LIBERTE’ AVEC LA LICENCE.’ 

If the fair writer here meant to aniwer only for herfelf and col- 
leagues, we doubt not that fhe will act up to her declaration ; but if 
fhe patrtotically ventured to declare this in the name of her country- 
men and countrywomen, we are truly forry that fhe has not been 
able to give due force to her words.——But we cannot expeét that great 
events will be brought about eafily, quickly, nor without violence, 
and even barbarities. We truft, however, that our Gallic neigh- 
bours will purfue, with difcreticn, as well as energy, all fuch mea- 
fures as may tend to eftablifh the glorious caufe for which they are 
ftrugeling. May fuccefs crown the endeavours of the friends of free- 

om in every quarter of the globe; and may the clouds and mifts of 
ignorance and of fuperitition, ever attendant on tyranny and defpoe 
tifm, vanifh before the cheering beams of irradiating Liserty! 

Subfcriptions for the Fournal d’E'tat & du Citoyen, we obferve, are 
taken in by M. de Bofie, Bookfeiler, Gerard Street, Soho; of whole 
diligence and difpatch, in executing commiflions of this kind, we 
have had frequent experience. 


© We have not, lately, received any additional! volumes of this i. 





KP In the Review for July, p. 50, the price of The Corre/pondence 
of Two Levers should be gs. | 
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